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by Judy P. Hohmann 



They are virtually everywhere. They exist in every community in New York 
State, and they tell the rich and varied stories of human activity over the cen- 
turies. They are historical records — the source of our understanding and 
appreciation of who we are and how we interact with each other and the insti- 
tutions and structures of the society we create. 

Yet despite historical records' informational value and presence throughout 
the State, they are often overlooked, by both teachers and records custodians, as 
an educational resource for New York's classrooms. The purpose of this book is 
to create a synergy between records custodians and educators that will make 
historical records an important part of every New York student's education. 

For records custodians, whether they are Town Clerks charged with caring 
for the records of towns, archivists at historical societies, or librarians of local 
public libraries, the realization that historical records have educational poten- 
tial will mean an opportunity to provide service to the community and an 
increased use of the records. This should be welcomed by records custodians 
because the more people appreciate, value, and use historical records, the more 
support will be available to the programs that care for those records, whether 
that support comes during a call for volunteers, a vote on the budget, or a fund- 
raising campaign. 

For teachers, historical records can be an integral part of a learning process 
in which students discuss, analyze, think critically, and develop skills that help 
them understand cause and effect, relationships, change, and chronology. 
Teachers can draw on records from the students' own community to engage 
them and enliven instruction. 

The first three sections of this book explain some basic information about 
historical records: what they are, how they can be found, how educators and 
records custodians can work together, and how records can be used in the class- 
room. The fourth section of the book contains reproductions of historical 
records from around New York State accompanied by lesson plans and work- 
sheets for elementary and secondary grade levels. To reinforce the fact that his- 
torical records surround us, these examples have been drawn from a variety of 
places: local, state, and Federal governments; libraries; schools; archives; histor- 
ical societies, and businesses. We hope that the historical records in this book 
will encourage teachers to investigate the kinds of records they can find in their 
own community. For example, while the 1892 census for Albany included in 
this book is an interesting document, teachers can find census records from 
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their own cities, towns, and villages that would be more relevant and engaging 
to their students. 

Similarly, the lesson plans and worksheets can be used by teachers without 
modification. But the countless other lessons and worksheets that can be devel- 
oped from the records are limited only by a teacher's imagination. The histori- 
cal records selected for this book chronicle some very significant events in the 
history of New York State, but they are not intended to provide a comprehensive 
overview of State history. Readers will notice that the lesson plans cover lan- 
guage arts, economics, health, science, math, as well as interdisciplinary study. 
This is part of a deliberate effort to dispel a popular assumption that historical 
records are the exclusive domain of history and social studies. Records custodi- 
ans familiar with the historical relevance of documents are encouraged to take a 
second look and think about relevancy from a scientific or mathematical stand- 
point. They can, then, share these discoveries with teachers who are seeking his- 
torical records to use in their classrooms for many different purposes. 

The Board of Regents has long believed that responsibility for education is 
shared by the State, the family, schools, and other organizations in each com- 
munity. Interestingly, each of these entities has historical records associated 
with it. It is hoped that this book will become a catalyst for viewing historical 
records as an important educational tool that can help teachers develop learn- 
ing-centered curriculum, foster the involvement of the entire community in the 
education of New York's school children, and provide a basis for lifelong learn- 
ing. The publication of this book happily coincides with the introduction by 
the Regents of the new State Education Department Social Studies Curriculum 
Framework. This new framework encourages research, use of primary docu- 
ments, and the development of analytical skills. 

If the vision of a creative alliance between the educational and historical 
records communities becomes reality, the major beneficiaries will be the stu- 
dents of New York. Therefore, as educators across the State search for a teach- 
ing tool that successfully develops students' skills and engages their interest, 
we urge educators to consider the source — historical records. 
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Consider the Source presents helpful information for educators, students, and 
custodians of historically valuable records on the effective and creative use of 
those records for educational purposes. Its development drew on the abilities, 
talents, and dedication of many people. We are grateful for their contributions. 

Jean M. West, Educational Consultant, wrote sections I-III and edited the 
lesson plans. She has taught in middle and high school and has extensive expe- 
rience in the Education Branch of the National Archives, where she conducted 
workshops and wrote document packets for teachers. Jean has a flair for writ- 
ing which has made this manual user-friendly. 

Susan Puglia Owens, Teacher in the East Greenbush School District, is pri- 
marily responsible for the development of the lesson plans in the book. She is a 
veteran teacher with many well-deserved accolades including the 1994 Hoyt 
Advocacy Award from the State Archives and Records Administration and the 
1992 Neiderberger Award from the Capital District Council for the Social Stud- 
ies. Her boundless energy and enthusiasm for using historical records in the 
classroom are reflected in this publication. 

Thomas E. Gray, Teacher in the DeRuyter Central School District, teamed 
with colleague Susan Owens to develop the lesson plans for this book. A 
teacher for over 20 years, Tom also brought to the project his experience assist- 
ing the National Archives develop document packets dealing with the Bill of 
Rights and Westward Expansion. In 1994, he received the Distinguished Social 
Studies Educator for New York State from the New York State Council for the 
Social Studies. 

Several people at the State Archives and Records Administration con- 
tributed substantially to the development of this manual. Their enthusiasm, 
perspectives and insights developed over many years of experience, and under- 
standing of both education and records, account for the publication's value and 
usefulness. Judy P. Hohmann, Coordinator of Public and Educational Pro- 
grams, is responsible for our initiatives in the area of teaching with historical 
records and other work to promote the broader use of historical records. She 
initiated and supervised the project and ensured that it met its goals. Julie 
Daniels, Senior Archivist, served as project director and handled the day-to-day 
work on the project, including organizing meetings, coordinating the work of 
participants, identifying records, and editing and revising text. Her training 
and experience in teaching, her commitment to the project, and ability to bal- 
ance and accommodate advice from many people, were the main factors in 
making this publication a reality. Kathleen D. Roe, Principal Archivist, long- 
time champion of the educational uses of historical records and the author of 
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SARA's 1981 manual Teaching With Historical Records, made many helpful rec- 
ommendations to ensure that the book would be sensitive to the varying per- 
spectives and backgrounds of all New Yorkers. Robert W. Arnold, III, Chief of 
Local Government Records Services, provided thoughtful advice and guidance, 
particularly on the sections relating to working with local government records 
custodians. 

Jo Ann Larson, Associate in Curriculum and Assessment, State Education 
Department, provided guidance on the latest developments on curriculum and 
instruction. Her insights and recommendations were very helpful, especially 
given the ever-changing field of education, and her abiding support for the pro- 
ject is appreciated. 

Many historical records programs, archives, and local governments provid- 
ed examples of historical records and background information. We wish to 
acknowledge their support and assistance even though we were not able to use 
all of the records they provided: 

The Adirondack Museum, Albany County Hall of Records, Buffalo and Erie 
County Historical Society, Cayuga County Clerk's Office, Cayuga County 
Surrogate Court, Centro de Estudios Puertorriquenos at Hunter College, the 
Chase Manhattan Bank Archives, Cortland County, Delaware County His- 
torical Association, Desmond-Fish Library, DeWitt Historical Society, East 
Side Historical Association of the Polish Community Center of Buffalo, Inc., 
Erie Canal Museum, Fenton Historical Center, the Franklin D. Roosevelt 
Presidential Library, Freeport Historical Museum, the Georgia Stefanakos 
Collection, Historic Cherry Hill, Madison County Historical Society, 
National Archives and Records Administration, New York State Library, 
New York Stock Exhange, Onondaga County, Onondaga Public Library, 
Rensselaer County Historical Society, Somers Historical Society, State Uni- 
versity of New York at Albany, State University of New York at Plattsburgh, 
Town of Huntington, Town of Schodack, Vestal Central School District, 
Westchester County Archives, Yates County Historian. 

In addition, we are grateful for the help of many others in making this book 
a reality: 

Richard Andress, Heidi Bamford, Toni Benedict, Kathleen Chute, LaNina 
Clayton, Jim Folts, Sharon Gavitt, George Hamell, Rosemary Harrigan, 
Larry Hauptmann, Roy Krouse, Bob Mahar, Maryanne Malecki, Pat Mulli- 
gan, Brenda Parnes, Jill Rydberg, Joyce Scotto, Kent Stuetz, Ellen Szmyr, 
Kathy Urbanic, Steve Walker, Vicki Weiss, and Minerva White. 



Bruce W. Dearstyne 

Director, External Programs 

State Archives and Records Administration 

June 1995 
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What Are Historical 
Records? 

We live in an information age 
where we are daily bombarded by 
reams of paper, scores of visual 
images, and hours of sound record- 
ings. We, ourselves, generate signifi- 
cant quantities of information. Much 
of it is routine or of fleeting value. The 
scribbled note to "get milk at the 
store" will be wadded and pitched 
into the trash, while the mechanic's 
message on the answering machine: 
"Your car will not be ready until 
tomorrow," will be automatically 
erased. Bits of information, they will 
have disappeared into the dustbin of 
history. But it's no great loss. 

Yet, mixed into the mountain of 
the mundane are also items of endur- 
ing value. These are called "historical 
records." Those words make many 
people think of the Declaration of 
Independence, the Gettysburg 
Address, or a letter from Theodore 
Roosevelt. Certainly these are impor- 
tant historical records, but they are 
not the only valuable ones. A death 
certificate for Martha Brown, a bird's- 
eye view of Nedrow, or a bill from the 
Cluett Piano Company may have 
enduring value, too. Historical 
records of all kinds are the raw mate- 
rials of history. 

When people write something, 
take a photograph, or make an audio- 



tape, they do not do so with the con- 
scious intention of creating a histori- 
cal record. Instead, as people and 




organizations go about their daily 
business, they create many kinds of 
information in a variety of formats. 
Historical records created right 
around the classroom include: 

□ a teacher's grade book; 

□ minutes of school board 
meetings; 

□ monthly lunch menus prepared 
by the school dietician; 

□ a student's personal diary; 

□ financial accounts of a company 
that sells textbooks. 



Graduation photograph, 
St. Stanislaus School, 
1919. Courtesy of the 
East Side Historical 
Association of the Pol- 
ish Community Center 
of Buffalo, Inc., Buffalo, 
New York. 



There are many other kinds of 
information created by groups, indi- 
viduals, or organizations that have 
enduring value. They may include 
written documents like wills, tax 
assessment records, letters, or birth 
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records. Or they might be visual 
resources like photographs, maps, 
posters, films, or architectural draw- 
ings. With the growing use of the 
computer, they might be automated 
data bases of marriages, crime statis- 
tics, or computerized maps. 

Historical records do not have to 
be old; in fact, to some students, infor- 
mation about the 1970s seems very 
remote. But all historical records 
must contain useful information 
about people, places, events, or sub- 
jects — information that people need 
or can use in accomplishing their own 
daily activities. 

Created as part of an individual's 




Certificates of good 
conduct and academic 
excellence. Courtesy of 
the DeWitt Historical 
Society, Ithaca, New 
York. 



or organization's daily activities, 
these information resources can be of 
value to others. People from all walks 
of life use historical records in their 
work: lawyers researching legal mat- 
ters, public policy planners seeking 
information on previous government 
actions, genealogists and historians 
tracing personal and social roots, 
architects and engineers attempting to 
maintain and restore buildings, jour- 
nalists following a lead, students pur- 
suing research and, of course, teach- 
ers preparing their own instructional 
materials. For this reason local gov- 
ernments, historical societies, reli- 
gious organizations, businesses, clubs, 
and individuals retain and preserve 
historical records and make them 
available to the public. 



Why Do Teachers Use 
Historical Records? 

Before teachers ever stood in front 
of a classroom, they all sat in one. 

The most vivid memories cluster 
around people we knew: friends with 
whom we giggled, 
pests who torment- 
ed us, teachers 
over whose assign- 
ments we per- 
spired, and, yes, 
teachers who left 
us inspired. The 
majority of class- 
room activities 
defy recollection 
or, if remembered, 
remain hazy at 

best. One of the exceptions, alas, is 
frog dissection day. Who doesn't 
recall the stench of formaldehyde, the 
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keen scalpel, the limp slippery frog? 
As if dissection weren't bad enough, 
the frog's insides never looked like 
the drawings in the biology textbook. 
Revulsion had to be set aside as we 
minutely examined the creature to get 
through the lab assignment. Most of 
us were so busy struggling through 
the frog that we never were conscious 
of the other lesson of that day: by 
seeking information at its source, we 
learn most intensely. 

Historical records are a bit like 
friends and frogs in that they stimu- 
late very personal, very vivid memo- 
ries. They provide teachers with a 
way to introduce pupils of the present 
to people of the past. When students 
read historical records that reveal the 
human side of people long dead, they 
begin to care about these people, ask 
questions about them, want to learn 
more about them. Students discover 
that people of the past had emotions, 
attitudes, values, and speak with 
voices that are colorful, real, and are 
as fascinating as their friends or the 
entertainers they see on television. 
This personal link enables students to 
become emotionally engaged with the 
past and get excited about it. Curiosi- 
ty stimulates them to research the 
topic more deeply, learn more intense- 
ly, and, as a consequence, retain what 
they learn. 

Just as chemistry is more than 
memorization of the periodic table of 
the elements and formulas, history is 
more than names and dates. Histori- 
cal records give teachers of the social 
sciences a way to include a laboratory 
experience in their discipline. Histori- 
cal records can be used in a structured 
way to have authentic, yet predictable 
outcomes, just as chemical experi- 
ments are structured to have educa- 
tionally valid, but safe outcomes. 



Historical records provide teach- 
ers with a resource to encourage con- 
ceptual learning and higher order 
thinking skills in students. Teachers 
provide guidance to enable students 
to get the most out of historical 
records. With help, students learn to 
classify facts into groups of related 
events; develop hypotheses and vali- 
date, revise, or abandon the hypothe- 
ses based on their findings; develop 
interpretations of their own; and rec- 
ognize that their interpretations, too, 
are tentative. To avoid confusion and 
prevent misunderstandings, teachers 
also place the historical records and 
the people who created them in con- 
text before the students ever examine 
the records. 

While the advantages to students 
are clear, what advantages do histori- 
cal records offer teachers? They help 
teachers meet important educational 
objectives and are good teaching 
tools. They give educators flexibility 
because a single historical record can 
be used in a number of subjects, with 
students of different grade and ability 
levels. They are fun for teachers, too. 
Each year students bring new per- 
spectives; raise unanticipated, fasci- 
nating questions; and respond differ- 
ently to the same records used the 
previous year. Historical records 
never get stale, and they are plentiful 
and easy to locate. In New York 
alone, there are approximately 1,700 
historical records repositories and 
4,400 local government units (includ- 
ing counties, towns, cities, villages, 
fire districts, and 743 school districts), 
all of which are potential sources of 
historical record materials for the 
classroom. 



...by seeking 
information at its 
source, we learn 
most intensely. 
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Where Gan Teachers 
Find Historical 
Records? 

Historical records surround us. 
One of the most exciting things about 
teaching with historical records is that 
they are so very plentiful. Each of us 
possesses personal historical records 




Customs Service Id.) 
1918. The Jesus Colon 
Papers. Centro de Estu- 
dios Puertorriquenos, 
Hunter College, CUNY; 
Benigno Ciboyeaux for 
the Estate of Jesus 
Colon. 



such as a birth certificate, driver's 
license, social security card, tax 
returns, land records, immigration and 
naturalization papers, or military ser- 
vice records. We may also have family 
snapshots, report cards, drawings, 
school science projects from the past, 
postcards, greeting cards, scrapbooks, 
diaries, ration coupons, political para- 
phernalia, and theater programs. 

Repositories of historical records 
are also plentiful; they are located 
throughout the State and in every 
community. They are not hard to 
locate and visit, affording teachers a 
convenient way to supplement the 
more personal records they already 
may possess. 



Schools are a good place for teach- 



ers and students to find historical 
records with a personal, familiar feel. 
In cooperation with the administra- 
tion, teachers may be able to locate 
and use old attendance records, 
school rules, school board position 
statements, blueprints, yearbooks and 
literary magazines, school newspa- 
pers, audio- or videotapes of choral 
and dramatic performances, films of 
old athletic contests, and award cer- 
tificates. The school library or media 
center may also have historical 
records related to the school or com- 
munity in its vertical files. 

Historical records about a commu- 
nity may be held by local libraries, 
historical societies, universities, muse- 
ums, churches, businesses, or local 
government agencies. 

Libraries often have local history 
collections that contain historical 
records. These collections may 
include records related to area fami- 
lies, businesses and institutions such 
as diaries, letters, photographs, 
account books, maps, and drawings. 

Local government repositories 
hold records generated in the course 
of official business. Local government 
records may include such official doc- 
umentation as minutes of town meet- 
ings, maps with land use information, 
taxation and assessment records, 
plans for parks and roadways, build- 
ing permits and architectural draw- 
ings, and environmental impact state- 
ments and bid specifications for major 
community projects such as mall and 
shopping center development. Local 
government records also include 
court cases, census records, citizen- 
ship applications, veterans' discharge 
papers, militia records, records of 
slaves and manumissions, elections 
records, and ledgers of livestock ear- 
marks and brands. 
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Diaries, personal letters, commu- 
nity and personal photographs, broad- 
sides, maps, and drawings would 
more likely be held by an historical 
society and/or a municipal historian. 

Museums are likely to have 
records relating to the functions of 
their institution: documentation about 
exhibitions (such as catalogs, 
brochures, and photographs) educa- 
tional programs, annual reports, finan- 
cial records, and records related to 
their holdings including personal and 
community photographs, diaries, let- 
ters, maps, and drawings. 

University archives maintain doc- 
umentation of the functions of the uni- 
versity. This can include yearbooks, 
class lists and catalogs, papers of the 
university president and faculty mem- 
bers, documentation of student activi- 
ties and cultural life, and annual and 
financial reports. 

Church records often include doc- 
umentation of baptisms, lists of mem- 
bers and officers, annual and financial 
reports, and information on communi- 
ty activities and special events. 

Records of businesses can include 
correspondence, bills, ledgers and 
account books, personnel records, and 
advertising and product information. 

In addition, local chambers of 
commerce, charitable organizations, 
unions and veteran groups often 
maintain files of historical records 
that provide a variety of perspectives 
for viewing the past life of a commu- 
nity. 

Death, birth, and marriage records 
are generally found with local Regis- 
trars of Vital Statistics and the State 
Department of Health. Wills, invento- 
ries, and other probate records are 
available from county Surrogate 
Court offices. 



The New York State Archives and 
Records Administration preserves 
and makes available historically valu- 
able records of the State government, 
ensures the preservation of local gov- 
ernment records, and provides advice 
on the preservation and use of histori- 
cal records. It holds records related to 
State government that date from the 
colonial period to the present. It also 
has, on microfilm, many local govern- 
ment records. 

Manuscripts and special collec- 
tions that are of interest to teachers 
are available at the New York State 
Library. The Library's collections of 
manuscripts, rare books, maps and 
atlases, prints and photographs, 
broadsides and posters, musical 
scores and ephemera document the 
history of New York State from the 
17th century to the present. 

The National Archives and 
Records Administration is responsible 
for the preservation and use of the 
permanently valuable records of the 
Federal government from 1774 to the 
present. The Northeast Regional 
Archives, on Varick Street in New 
York City, is one of 12 National 
Archives regional archives nation- 
wide. They make available to the 
public microfilmed Federal records 
relating to New York State. The 
National Archives system also 
includes presidential libraries includ- 
ing The Franklin D. Roosevelt Library 
located in Hyde Park, New York. 
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By clustering 
interpretive 
and analytical 
activities around 
historical 
records, teachers 
will discover that 
they have not 
added onto their 
already full cur- 
riculum, but 
have simply 
enhanced it. 



How Do Historical 
Records Eohaoce 
Leamiog aod Skills 
Development? 

Teaching with historical records is 
a pedagogically sound method to 
advance cognitive and affective learn- 
ing and build skills. Students develop 
critical thinking skills while they gain 
historical perspective. 

By clustering interpretive and 
analytical activities around historical 
records, teachers will discover that 
they have not added onto their 
already full curriculum, but have sim- 
ply enhanced it. For example, if the 
Civil War is already a component of a 
curriculum, activities using a letter, 
muster roll, photograph, piece of 
sheet music, or discharge paper, will 
still advance students' knowledge of 
the Civil War while also developing 
critical thinking skills. 

When they use historical records 
in their classrooms, students learn to 
do the following: 

□ interpret, clarify, analyze, and 
evaluate the reliability of indi- 
vidual historical records and 
groups of records 

□ recognize point-of-view and 
bias 

□ identify contradictions and 
informational lapses in given 
records 

□ determine what is to be accept- 
ed as fact and what is to be 
rejected as fiction or unsubstan- 
tiated in a historical record, and 
draw conclusions 

□ analyze raw data to relate it to 



cause and effect 

□ weigh generalizations and his- 
torical theories presented in his- 
torical writings, textbooks, ref- 
erence materials, newspapers, 
and television programs and 
recognize their limitations 

□ recognize the potential for mul- 
tiple interpretations of historical 
records 

□ recognize their own frames of 
reference and contemporary 
viewpoints which color their 
interpretations 

□ develop confidence in their 
own ability to acquire knowl- 
edge and avoid over-depen- 
dence upon "authoritative" 
sources such as encyclopedias 
and textbooks. 

As students practice these skills, 
they also exercise the skill of decision 
making which includes the following 
components: 

□ keeping an open mind to varied 
opinions and evidence 

□ making better judgments by 
analyzing what people are say- 
ing and considering different 
options and alternative solu- 
tions to problems 

□ developing tolerance by realiz- 
ing that sometimes decisions 
have to be made with the best 
information available even if it 
is not complete or fully reliable 

□ looking for related, contextual 
information to evaluate a record 
in its historical, developmental, 
or institutional context. 

In an era of information overload, 
these are critical life-skills, not merely 
for students in their personal lives as 
consumers and employees, but in 
their future role as citizens who must 
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evaluate information to make deci- 
sions which foster good government 
and maintain our free society. 

Historical records, expressing con- 
trasting viewpoints on sensitive 
issues such as social, cultural, eco- 
nomic, religious, and ethnic differ- 
ences, enable the teacher to open class 
discussion by focusing on the past 
rather than on the present. By doing 
this, the teacher can use the historical 
records to keep the discussion 
focused on the topic, allowing stu- 
dents to move beyond prejudices, and 
possible finger pointing. When dis- 
cussing sensitive issues, examining 
several historical records with oppos- 
ing viewpoints, as opposed to a single 
record, enables students to better 
understand the opinions or trends in 
a historical era. 

Local historical records have a 
special role to play in providing stu- 
dents a stabilizing sense of history 
and place. They are a means to coun- 
terbalance the stresses caused by 
today's transient and rapidly-chang- 
ing society. In an age when students 
are bombarded with national issues 
and questions, local historical records 
help to reaffirm the important role the 
community has in their everyday life. 
As students learn about people who 
have walked the same streets they do, 
they begin to understand and appreci- 
ate the development and character of 
their community. They realize that 
people who never make it into their 
textbooks or the national history 
books are not powerless, but quite 
able to take quieter steps that enhance 
their neighbors' quality of life. This 
appreciation can then extend to their 
state and nation. It is a beginning, but 
important, step towards good citizen- 
ship and responsible social behavior. 
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Atlas of Long Island^ New York, Beers, Com- 
stock and Cline, Pub., 1873. Courtesy of the 
New York State Library, Albany, New York, and 
the Freeport Historical Museum, Freeport, New 
York. 



How Do Historical 
Hocords Fit ioto the 
Classroom? 

Historical records fit into virtually 
every classroom. 

Historical records are interdisci- 
plinary and can be used effectively 
not only in history but also across the 
curriculum. They can be used to 
enhance skills development and to 
teach core subjects. 

□ Math students, using a sample 
of school district budgets over a 
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100-year span, determine if 
teacher salaries have kept pace 
with inflation. 

□ A high school sociology teacher 
uses school district yearbooks, 
photographs, and newsletters to 
have students study the history 
of the cultural life of the district 
and how it did or did not mirror 
state and national trends. 



□ Science students use topo- 
graphical maps, environmental 
impact statements, land use 
maps, soil maps, and other his- 
torical records to develop their 
own opinions about a proposed 
landfill in their community. 




Postcard. "Groceries 



and Provisions" at 
Chittenango Landing, 
I.J. Northrop proprietor. 
Courtesy of the 
Madison County 
Historical Society, 
Oneida, New York. 



□ A language arts teacher and a 
social studies teacher team up 
to provide students a greater 
understanding of the Holocaust 
using historical records such as 
immigration records, photo- 
graphs, newsreel footage, let- 
ters, and literature such as Rose 
Blanche by Roberto Innocenti, 
The Diary of Anne Frank by Anne 
Frank, Hide and Seek by Ida Vos, 
and Upstairs Room by Johanna 
Reiss. 



□ Technical Drawing students are 
asked to step back in time, to 
imagine they have been asked 



to construct a mill from the 
specifications outlined in a con- 
tract found in the County His- 
torian's office for an actual mill 
built in the early 19th century. 
Students create their mills as 
drawings on paper, models, a 
videotaped presentation, or 
computer simulation and dis- 
cuss the challenges faced by 
19th century builders, including 
building materials, topography 
of the mill site, availability of 
equipment, and skilled labor. 

Teaching with historical records is 
a sound, adaptable technique capable 
of responding to the varied and 
changing curriculum challenges that 
teachers confront throughout their 
careers. 

Historical records may be used as 
a motivational exercise at the begin- 
ning of a lesson, or an evaluative 
exercise at the beginning or end of a 
lesson, dropped into a lesson to make 
a point clear, or as the focus of an 
entire lesson or unit. Teachers who 
have the responsibility for multiple 
preparations will find historical 
records extremely flexible. A turn-of- 
the-century immigration record used 
in an eighth grade social studies class 
to introduce a lesson on United States 
immigration may also be used in a 
global studies class to discuss why the 
person may have left his/her native 
country. 

Teaching with historical records 
can reveal different views of events 
and ideas and help promote an under- 
standing of multiple perspectives. 

The Williamsburg women, in the 
historical record example on page 136, 
are striking for peace. They ask the 
question, "Is the War in Vietnam in 
Our National Interest?" They believe 
it is not. This record, if presented 
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with a pro- Vietnam historical record, 
such as a recruitment poster, a speech 
from politicians, or a government 
news release, would help students see 
events from two opposing perspec- 
tives. A teacher may ask the students 
to develop a profile of the two groups 
with opposing views. For instance: 
Who are the Williamsburg women? 
Whom do they represent? Why do 
they want peace? Who is doing the 
recruiting and for what purpose? 
What message are they conveying in 
their poster and why? 

Historical records provide an ideal 
vehicle for encouraging community 
collaborations and parental participa- 
tion. 

Once teachers bring historical 
records into the classroom, additional 
historical records will find their own 
way in — from students and their fam- 
ilies, other teachers, and community 
members overhearing a supermarket 
conversation between a student using 
historical records in school and a par- 
ent. Just about everyone will have 
something he/she wants to share. At i 
this point, a community resource list of 
people willing to come to school to 
share their personal historical records 
or speak to students on a particular 
topic should be developed. 

When teachers begin looking for 
historical records beyond their own 
personal records, their students and 
school district, they will begin con- 
necting with members of the local 
community — owners of local busi- 
nesses, the librarian at the local 
library, the municipal historian, the 
county records management officer, 
the town clerk, or the historical soci- 
ety curator. Teachers and community 
members can benefit from coopera- 
tive activities. Everyone likes positive 
publicity. A student trip to the local 
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history collection at the library bene- 
fits the students educationally and 
can benefit the library by making the 
public aware of its resources and how 
they are used. The historical society 
curator who helps a teacher locate 
historical records for the classroom 
can use this experience to help justify 
requests for grant funding for the his- 
torical society. A student internship, 
pairing a high school student with a 
town clerk, can promote communica- 
tion between the school district and 
town government and provide the 
student with a sense of how govern- 
ment works and his or her rights as a 
citizen. Collaboration and coopera- 



Broadside, 1906(?). 
Courtesy of The 
Adirondack Museum, 
Blue Mountain Lake, 
New York. 
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Maris Bryant Pierce, 
1811-1874, Seneca 
Chief. Courtesy of the 
Buffalo and Erie County 
Historical Society, 
Buffalo, New York. 



tion can benefit all parties involved. 

Local historical records, from the 
student's own community, can make 
State and national history more 
understandable and illustrate the 
impact of State and national events on 
real people. 

Historical records related to the 
Civil War, World War I, and World 
War II are found on the Federal, state, 
and local level. They can be found in 
every community in this State. Local 
historical societies have letters sent to 
and from soldiers in the battlefields, 
diaries, photographs, and even 
records from local businesses, whose 
profits may have been effected by the 
wars. County governments often 
have copies of the 1865 New York 
State census which provides Civil War 
statistics for each county, including 
names of soldiers who died, cause of 
death, and place of death are listed. 




Counties may also have soldier enroll- 
ment and discharge records for World 
War I and II. School district records 
may also reveal the effects of war, as 
seen in the historical record example 
on page 133, "Cafeteria Menu for the 
week of January 4, 1943." These his- 
torical records can convey the impact 
of war to students and provide an 
entrance point for students to under- 
stand the significance of war to the sol- 
diers, their families, the local commu- 
nity, the State, and the entire country. 

Historical records also give teach- 
ers a laboratory component for their 
classrooms. 

Historical records obtained from 
nearby repositories provide differing, 
unfiltered voices, often from the very 
community in which students live. 
They provide students with an 
unprecedented opportunity to step 
back into an earlier time, when local 
issues were preeminent. Students are 
able to view the past through the eyes 
of different members of a community, 
and examine how local, but signifi- 
cant, issues, which are never men- 
tioned in a textbook, were resolved. 
Confronting real situations, students 
develop suppositions and refine them 
into answers. Historical records pro- 
vide a vital, engaging way to inte- 
grate learning-centered activities in 
the classroom. 

Historical records can be used 
effectively across the entire scope and 
sequence of primary and secondary 
studies. Teaching with historical 
records is stimulating for teachers, 
educationally sound for students, and 
supports national and State goals for 
education. 
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How Do Teachers Find 
Histerical Recerds for 
Classroom Use? 



We can easily find our own per- 
sonal historical records. A quick 
glance into your wallet will allow you 
to find historical records such as a dri- 
ver's license, social security card, 
membership cards, receipts, or cards 
containing health information. But 
how do you locate, handle and copy 
records that are held by historical 
records repositories? The following 
eight steps provide helpful advice 
including: fitting historical records 
into the curriculum; identifying 
repositories; contacting repositories; 
working with repository staff; review- 
ing finding aids; handling historical 
records; identifying teachable records; 
and copying alternatives. 

1 Decide where in the curriculum 
historical records can be used. 

Review the overall curriculum, 
identify places where local or regional 
examples would complement existing 
lessons, create a list of subjects to 
research, and prioritize the list. Which 
topic will be researched first? Remem- 
ber, there are many subjects that can be 
researched right in the surrounding 
community. This is usually the best 
place to begin. For example, the 
records of Civil War soldiers are com- 
mon in historical societies, libraries. 




Daguerreotype. 
Cazenovia Fugitive 
Slave Law Convention, 
August 22, 1 850. 

Grace Wilson's orchard 
Cazenovia, New York. 
Cerrit Smith, standing 
center; Frederick 
Douglass, seated next 
to table. Courtesy of 
the Madison County 
Historical Society, 
Oneida, New York. 

/ Identify repositories. 

Once a topic has been selected, 
there are several ways to identify 



and museums. The experiences of a 
local soldier will provide a touchstone 
to students regarding that national 
event. Nineteenth century farming, 
education, occupations, health statis- 
tics, and the history of local businesses 
are just a few of the topics easily 
researched in local historical societies, 
libraries, schools, and town, village, 
and county government offices. 
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When approach- 
ing an organiza- 
tion about poten- 
tial resources, 
explain the 
nature of the 
request. Identify 
for the repository 
staff the major 
themes to be 
emphasized in 
the classroom. 



potential repositories. There is no sin- 
gle way to accomplish this because 
each community has different organi- 
zations and individuals who might be 
of assistance. Teachers might try one 
or more of the following approaches: 

□ Reference staff at the local 
library should be able to help 
teachers identify nearby reposi- 
tories. Public libraries in New 
York either have, or can obtain 
on interlibrary loan, copies of 
the Guides to Historical Resources 
for each county (see Appen- 
dices B & C). These guides pro- 
vide a summary of the histori- 
cal records repositories in a 
local region. Brief summaries 
of each repository indicate what 
kinds of information it holds, 
helping teachers to determine if 
it is a likely source. In addition, 
several regional library systems 
include historical records in 
their regional CD-ROM cata- 
logs, a useful tool for identify- 
ing not only repositories, but 
also the records they hold. 

□ County or local historical soci- 
eties in the school's region may 
have historical records holdings 
relating to the selected topic. If 
they do not, staff are often able 
to identify other repositories in 
the region. 

□ Most cities, towns, and villages 
in New York also have a munici- 
pal historian, and each county 
has a county historian. These 
individuals are often familiar 
with the local historical records 
repositories, and with the local 
governments that have records 
useful for teachers. 

□ Other kinds of organizations 
may also have a collection of 



historical records that is part of 
their larger institution, such as 
a university library or a muse- 
um. A call to such organiza- 
tions in the region can identify 
whether a "Special Collections 
Department" or an "Archives" 
exists. 

□ Regional representatives of the 
Documentary Heritage Pro- 
gram and of SARA'S Local Gov- 
ernment Records Services can 
also help a teacher identify 
repositories. They work regu- 
larly with historical records 
repositories and local govern- 
ments and are very familiar 
with local resources, (see 
Appendix B) 

3 Contact repositories. 

Teachers should contact reposito- 
ries that may have the records which 
they need. Most repositories have ref- 
erence staff who work with research- 
ers on a regular basis; responding to 
requests, such as one from a teacher, 
is part of their job. Frequently, those 
staff are accustomed to working with 
people who are not familiar with his- 
torical records research. Some organi- 
zations have paid, professional staff; a 
few rely on volunteers or individuals 
with limited training. If staff seem 
unable to answer a teacher's request, 
it may be preferable to try another 
institution, since many will have 
resources of use. 

When approaching an organiza- 
tion about potential resources, explain 
the nature of the request. Identify for 
the repository staff the major themes 
to be emphasized in the classroom, 
such as impact of the Erie Canal, life 
on the Homefront during World War 
II, or growth of heavy industry. 
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Several questions will be helpful 
in getting started: 

□ When is the repository open? 
Smaller organizations, as well 
as local governments, have lim- 
ited hours of reference service. 

□ Are there finding aids, catalogs, 
or indexes to the records? Is it 
possible to obtain copies of 
finding aids in advance of a 
visit? These access tools enable 
the researcher to understand 
quickly the scope and content 
of the repository's holdings 
without having to handle his- 
torical records. 

□ Are copying facilities available? 
If so, what fees are charged? 
Some repositories will make 
xerographic copies for 
researchers, a few may allow 
researchers to make their own 
copies, and a few may have no 
such capacity. Some reposito- 
ries may allow the use of a per- 
sonal camera to photograph 
records. 

4 Work with staff to identify 
records that might be useful. 

Make it clear to reference staff that 
a specific item is not necessary, but 
that records representing certain 
themes or subjects are most useful. 

For example, to support lessons on 
the movement westward in New 
York, a range of historical records 
might be useful — a diary of a farm 
woman from the 1850s, records of the 
first town meeting in a recently set- 
tled area, maps showing the region 
over a 50-year period, or census 
records from several decades. 

Describe the topic for research 
using some of the basic journalistic 
questions: 



Who: Who would create the kind 
of historical record needed? 

What: What kinds of activities, 
events, or subjects relate to the 
topic? 

When: When would the 
events /activities have hap- 
pened — is there a specific decade 
or time period needed? 

Where: What are the geographic 
areas from which historical 
records would be relevant to the 
classroom? 

After discussing this information, 
the teacher and reference staff should 
be able to identify several groups of 
historical records that may be relevant 
to the topic. 

5 Review finding aids. 

Locating historical records usually 
is quite different from finding a book 
in a library. First, records are general- 
ly kept in a locked storage area, and 
are not available for researchers to 
retrieve or browse through on their 
own. Reference staff will bring the 
records out for use by the researcher. 
Therefore, reviewing finding aids is 
an important part of the initial search. 

Second, historical records are kept 
together in the way they were created 
by a person or organization; they are 
not generally treated as individual 
items. As a result, all the letters that a 
woman wrote to her husband during 
his service in World War II would be 
kept together because, in order to 
understand her activities, concerns, 
and relationship with him, one would 
need to look at the whole group of 
records. Similarly, records of a local 
government office are kept in the fil- 
ing groups that the office created, 
such as tax assessment rolls, or the 
mayor's correspondence. 
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Finding aids of several types may 
be available to the teacher, (see 
appendix C). Teachers will find it 
helpful to look over the finding aid to 
determine if there are specific parts of 
the records that would be use^l, or 
whether the whole group of records 
needs to be reviewed. Many times, 
reference staff are familiar with the 
records and might be helpful in indi- 
cating which records have good 
potential for classroom use. 

6 Handle historical records 
carefully. 

Because historical records are 
unique, one-of-a-kind items, they 
require special conditions for research 
and handling. Most repositories will 
inform researchers of special rules for 
using their resources. Typical rules 
might include: 

• No purses, coats, or briefcases in 
the research area for security pur 
poses; 

• No food, drink, or smoking 
around the historical records; 

Permission to copy historical 
records must be obtained, especial- 
ly if they are fragile or very old; 

• Use only soft pencils, not pens, 
around the records, to prevent 
them from being marked; 

• Keep records in the order they 
exist in the boxes, folder, or other 
containers. 

7 Identify teachable and useable 
records. 

Doing research in historical 
records is exhilarating, rather like a 
child being let loose in a candy shop, 
so moderation is urged when it comes 
time to photocopy. It is better to start 
small, selecting only the most capti- 
vating historical record, and build up 
a collection from many sources over 




Trudeau Sanatorium St. Valentine's Day 1 939 
Dinner Menu. Courtesy of The Adirondack 
Museum, Blue Mountain Lake, New York. 

time. Be aware that the enthusiasm a 
teacher has for a "special historical 
record" may not be matched by a stu- 
dent in the classroom. Teachers focus- 
ing on the content of a record may 
overlook an important characteristic, 
its teachability. 

Historical records are educational- 
ly neutral — they may be used in sev- 
eral disciplines and by students of 
widely varying ages and proficien- 
cies. It is the activity that is designed 
to be used with a historical record 
that defines where it is most appropri- 
ate to use. Look for historical records 
which offer the greatest degree of 
flexibility. 

There are several, practical ques- 
tions for teachers to ask themselves 
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when mulling over the classroom 
potential of a historical record. 

□ Is the historical record read- 
able? Will a facsimile also be 
readable? What format will be 
most legible, an individual 
copy or transparency? Will a 
transcription be necessary? 

□ Are the contents of the histori- 
cal record appropriate for class- 
room use? Establish historical 
context and determine how 
much additional information 
will be necessary before stu- 
dents can work with this histor- 
ical record. 

□ Is the length of the historical 
record appropriate for the 
instructional time available? 
How much of the historical 
record is usable? 

□ Is the level of difficulty of the 
historical record appropriate for 
the students in the class? What 
materials or activities will moti- 
vate students to use this histori- 
cal record? 

□ How does the historical record 
relate to the content or skills 
objectives of the curriculum? 
Where can it be dropped into 
the curriculum, or clustered 
with larger issues or concepts of 
study for the most effective use 
of classroom time? 

□ Is this historical record interest- 
ing or compelling? Consider 
the personal applications the 
historical record has for the stu- 
dents. Some historical records 
may contain violence, or refer- 
ences to sexual activity, or 
expressions now considered to 
be ethnic or racial epithets. If a 
teacher believes that an histori- 
cal record's value to the stu- 
dents and curriculum is not 



diminished by these expres- 
sions, then the teacher should 
advise the students in advance 
that the historical record con- 
tains such material and should 
take steps to set the historical 
record in historical context 
before using it. 

8 Consult staff about 
photocopying. 

Most research facilities have self- 
service paper photocopiers or have 
staff members who will photocopy 
upon completion of a written request. 
Check each facility regarding the fee 
schedule. Consult the repository staff 
about photocopying if a historical 
record is bound in fragile bindings or 
is in danger of cracking along the 
edges or folds; they may prefer to 
photocopy the material for the teacher 
or suggest alternatives. Paper photo- 
copies have the advantage of being 
able to be converted at the school dis- 
trict's media center into transparen- 
cies. Although photographs are noto- 
rious for photocopying poorly, they 
often turn out better when they are 
photocopied directly onto a trans- 
parency to be used on an overhead 
projector. 

Some historical records are too 
fragile to be photocopied or are kept 
in bound volumes that cannot be flat- 
tened for photocopying. In this case, 
check to see if these historical records 
may already be on microfilm or are on 
schedule to be microfilmed in the 
near future. If so, copies can be made 
off of a microfilm reader /printer, if 
one is available. 

A few facilities have photocopy 
machines capable of making full scale 
copies of oversized historical records 
such as maps and architectural plans. 
In most cases the researcher will need 
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to special order photostats or slides of 
oversized items. Most reproductions 
are in black and white, but color may 
be available. 

Arrangements may be made at 
most institutions to bring in a camera 
and photo stand to make photographs 
of still pictures, whether they are 
drawings, photographs, engravings, or 
paintings. Similar arrangements may 
be made to bring in tape recorders for 
audio recordings and video cameras to 
record motion pictures, videos, and 
slides. Alternately, the researcher can 
ask the institution what reproduction 
services are available for special media 
and order copies. 

Technology is changing quickly, 
and, at this time, there are few stan- 
dards in hardware or software. Most 
institutions have not formulated rules 
because the technologies are so recent. 
However, New York teachers have 
already been successfully scanning 
historical records to floppy disk. 
Rather than to assume, it is safer to 
ask the records custodian in advance 
whether scanners or other devices for 
transfers to optical or CD-ROM disk 
are permitted. 

Once the teacher has the facsimile 
of the historical record in hand, it is 
recommended that a complete cita- 
tion of the location of the original 
source be written on the back of the 
historical record or incorporated in 
another Way that makes the citation 
an integral part of the copy. It takes 
very little time and spares researchers 
from retracing their entire quest if 
they decide they need additional 
copies in the future. 



A Word to Records 
Maoagers Aboot 
Teachers 

By working with educators, 
records managers’ advance pubhc 
interest, understanding, and support 
of historical records programs. 
Although custodians of nongovern- 
mental records are under no statutory 
requirement to work with educators, 
they, too, find that working with teach- 
ers and students helps to fulfill their 
institutions' public service missions. 

As public knowledge and appreciation 
of the value of historical records 
increases, so does financial support. 

Promoting knowledge, under- 
standing, and appreciation for records 
among adults is a challenge. They are 
busy, their imaginations tend to be 
fired by interests of longer standing, 
and they are not easy to reach. School 
children, on the other hand, are both 
impressionable and accessible. Thus, 
it makes good fiscal, as well as educa- 
tional, sense for institutions holding 
historical records to collaborate with 
teachers. 

Some teachers will seek out 
records managers to come to their 
classrooms and make presentations. 
Others may arrange to bring groups 
of students to a records repository, if 
there is adequate space for their visit. 
Still other teachers will want to do 
research in historical records them- 
selves. The records manager can pro- 
vide valuable assistance to teachers in 
all these capacities. Because many 
teachers are not clear about the duties 



1 The term "records manager" is used here in the generic sense to encompass the many titles 
given to people who work with historical records including: librarian, records management 
officer, historian, curator, and archivist. 
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and responsibilities of a records man- 
ager, and because they may assume 
that the role is comparable to that of a 
reference librarian, it is important to 
explain early on how much support 
you can provide and how much ini- 
tiative the teacher must take. 

In some cases, records managers 
may take the first step, preparing 
talks for students or lessons for the 
classroom. Just as teachers are 
advised to talk to records managers 
before breezing into a research facility, 
records managers are advised to 
speak to teachers before investing 
time and effort into preparing presen- 
tations or materials. It is important to 
remember that no matter how impor- 
tant, or scarce, or attractive a record 
may be, if it is not teachable, it will 
not be taught. There are few things 
that cause greater frustration in both 
records managers and educators, than 
a package (that costs much time and 
money) sitting and collecting dust on 
a shelf (because it doesn't relate to 
anything the teacher is required to 
teach.) By collaborating with a 
teacher, the records manager gets a 
better sense of what types of historical 
records are useful at what ages and in 
which courses, and the types of activi- 
ties that are most successful in a class- 
room. It saves time, expense, and, yes, 
frustration. The resulting product, 
either a classroom presentation, a 
teacher workshop, a teaching packet, 
or perhaps a videotape, will be a vehi- 
cle by which the institution may reach 
out to a greater audience. 

As its audience of educators 
expands, the institution can gather 
suggestions for additional programs in 
which educators would like to partici- 
pate or materials they would hke to 
use in the classroom. The historical 
repository staff may wish, at some 
point, to offer teacher workshops in 
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i BASE BAL L 

Sunday July 20th, 1924 



TWO GAMES 



TWO GAMES 



HOWARD FIELD 

Atlantic and Ralph Avenues 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. 



FIRST GAME AT 1^0 THE UNBEATABLE 

San Juan B.B.C. vs. Porto Rican Stars 

The San Juan B, B,C. is another Porto Rican team from New York 
East Side with Rebollo and Accvsdot the southpaw twirler. 










SECOND GAME AT 3.30 THE STRONG 

Sheridan Caseys Porto Rican Stars 

Knight of Columbus from Porto Rico 

Thu two teams end our new umpire* are member* of the Inter-city B. B. A. 

oar Take Fulton Street “L” to Ralph Avenue and 
walk two blocks to your right 






conjunction with a school district or 
university so that teachers can earn in- 
service or graduate credit in the pro- 
gram. Records managers can then 
introduce teachers to their holdings 
and provide structure and assistance 
to teachers as they conduct research. 
One very effective way to maximize 
the impact of such a program is to 
encourage teachers, upon returning to 
their schools, to present what they 
have learned to other teachers, in their 
own schools or through districtwide 
in-service programs. 



Announcement for 
baseball games 
between Puerto Rican 
teams, 1924. The Jesus 
Colon Papers. Centro 
de Estudios Puertor- 
riquenos, Hunter Col- 
lege, CUNY; Benigno 
Giboyeaux for the 
Estate of Jesus Colon. 
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Wading through 
raw data in the 
field may elicit 
emotions ranging 
from tedium to 
exultation and 
from frustration 
to satisfaction, 
but invariably 
teachers gain 
from the experi- 
ence a more 
personal feel for 
how history 
comes to be 
written. 



How Do Teachers Bring 
Historical Becords Into 
the Classroom? 

There are a number of ways for 
teachers to bring historical records to 
their students. Each method has its 
own advantages, but by using several 
methods a teacher will have a wider 
array of historical records and experi- 
ences to draw on in the classroom. 

Teachers may decide to conduct 
historical record searches themselves. 
When they do so, either on their own, 
or in conjunction with a records man- 
ager and students, they have the 
opportunity not only to gather histori- 
cal records for classroom use, but also 
to experience the work of the histori- 
an. In this respect, research offers 
unique perspectives to teachers. Wad- 
ing through raw data in the field may 
elicit emotions ranging from tedium 
to exultation and from frustration to 
satisfaction, but invariably teachers 
gain from the experience a more per- 
sonal feel for how history comes to be 
written. There is also a great deal of 
satisfaction and confidence which fol- 
lows mastery of a new skill, and this 
is true equally for teachers as for stu- 
dents. When students understand that 
their teacher is engaged in a continu- 
ing quest for knowledge, the teacher's 
credibility and stature generally 
grows. 

Some historical organizations 



have educational outreach programs 
and staff who are willing to make a 
presentation either in the classroom or 
on site. They may have standard pro- 
grams or materials packets designed 
to introduce students to a particular 
group of records or artifacts. In some 
instances, given adequate lead time, 
the educational staff may be able to 
work with a teacher to develop a pre- 
sentation specific to a particular class. 

Local government records man- 
agers are also willing to work with 
teachers and their classes to inform 
them about the nature of their work, 
the types of records they keep, and 
the importance of community partici- 
pation in local government. Consider- 
ations of time, space, and the routine 
work of a government office may 
make on-site visits more difficult, but 
it may be worthwhile to discuss the 
matter with the town or village clerk 
or other local government official to 
see if other arrangements might be 
worked out. 

Published documentary teaching 
materials help teachers by saving time 
and making a wider variety of histori- 
cal record facsimiles available to them. 
Within New York State there are a 
number of publications which show- 
case local historical records. (See 
Appendix B.) Contact regional histori- 
cal organizations for information about 
publications they may be producing as 
well as those of societies too numerous 
to mention located in the region. A 
number of national social studies and 
historical associations and some edu- 
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cational materials publishers pubhsh 
teaching materials based on historical 
records. (See Appendix C.) 



Historical Records 
in the Classroem 



Care of Original Copies 

It is important to take care of the 
original copies of historical records. 

To protect published facsimiles and 
copies made directly from originals 
from wear, teachers should make one 
photocopy or duplicate to use as a 
master for multiple classroom copies. 
If the first generation copies are not 
going to be filed or shelved, but 
rather are destined for classroom use 
or display, it would be wise to lami- 
nate them (but never laminate origi- 
nal records) and keep them in loose- 
leaf binders, file folders, or other 
organizers. In the case of kits belong- 
ing to a department or the school 
media center, take care to return origi- 
nals to the kit before the rush at the 
end of the year so that they do not 
become hopelessly dispersed in a few 
years time. 

Students Work with 
Historical Records 

Whenever possible, students 
should work directly from the histori- 
cal record. It is important for students 
to master the skill of interpreting 
information from historical records. 
The task may be difficult, especially at 
first, but it is a necessary skill. There 
is a time and place for using a histori- 
cal record transcription, just as there 
is a time and place for viewing a 




videotape of a literary work, for 
example, Nathanial Hawthorne's The 
Scarlet Letter; neither replaces the 
experience of working with the origi- 
nal. It is both allowable, and at times 
advisable for the teacher to use a tran- 
scription, but for the students, part of 
the rationale behind working with 
copies of historical records is to give 
them the aesthetic experience of 
working with something that looks 
very much like an original record. 
Young people tend to look on deci- 
phering historical records as a detec- 
tive activity and usually demonstrate 
patience and persistence in coming up 
with a transcription. 

The way a historical record is pre- 
sented to students may vary from les- 
son to lesson. Sometimes a historical 
record needs to be enlarged to be legi- 
ble or for detail to emerge. In this case 
a transparency, slide, or placement of 
an original on an opaque projector 
will enlarge the historical record but 
the activity will have to be geared to 
keeping the whole class attentive to 
the projected historical record. In 
other cases, a historical record may be 



Erie Canal locks and 
towpath, Lockport, 

1895. State Education 
Department. Division of 
Visual Instruction. 
Instructional lantern 
slides, ca. 1856-1939. 
New York State 
Archives and Records 
Administration. 
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Scanning histori- 
cal records onto 
electronic media 
and making them 
accessible on 
school library or 
classroom com- 
puters may 
increase student 
access to histori- 
cal records and 
increase student 
interest in pursu- 
ing historical 
records research 
projects. 



enlarged on a photocopier and copies 
handed to each individual student or 
to groups of students to facilitate indi- 
vidual seat work, group discussion, or 
writing activities. 

The teacher may want to make a 
class set (with a few extras to compen- 
sate for attrition and to provide copies 
for the occasional student who 
becomes very interested in a particu- 
lar historical record) rather than 
copies for students in every class. At 
other times, especially individual 
homework assignments, copies for 
each student will be necessary. Practi- 
cal considerations, such as availability 
of copier services and restrictions on 
copier use, may require a historical 
record to be used differently from one 
year to the next. Scanning historical 
records onto electronic media and 
making them accessible on school 
library or classroom computers may 
increase student access to historical 
records and increase student interest 
in pursuing historical records research 
projects. 

Often students have the habit of 
glancing at a historical record, then 
turning it over and waiting for the 
next activity to take place. It is impor- 
tant to teach them to stop and look 
carefully at the historical record. They 
need to consider the type of historical 
record they are looking at, who creat- 
ed it and when, and for what pur- 
pose. Once the skill is internalized, 
they can proceed to more sophisticat- 
ed questions. Teachers may find the 
worksheet "Introductory Exercise: 
Introduction to Historical Records" 
located in Appendix A helpful for get- 
ting students to really look at and 
think about historical records. 

Handwritten historical records 
can be difficult to read and require 
close attention. The ink on some 



items will have faded. Some, with 
writing on both sides of the paper, 
have become illegible as ink has 
stained through both sides of the 
paper. Other historical records will be 
written in a hand that is as bad as the 
worst handwriting in a classroom. 

Until the late 1800s, letters were 
formed in ways different from today. 
The elongated "S" that looks like an 
"F," creates problems for modern read- 
ers since both the long and short "S" 
appear in historical records. (Gretchen 
Sullivan Sorin's book. Present Meets 
Past available from the New York State 
Historical Association, Cooperstown, 
NY 13326, helps researchers decipher 
old writing.) 

In addition, the terminology used 
in older records can also prove diffi- 
cult because of changes in word use 
and the lack of standardized spelling. 
Local government records have legal 
terms such as "earmark," and 
"quitrent," which may be unfamiliar, 
and occupations which have van- 
ished, such as "fence viewers." These 
examples are provided to stimulate 
the teacher's thinking, but not to 
imply that a teacher must become flu- 
ent in archaic English. When the stu- 
dent asks a question about a term 
which the teacher has overlooked, or 
suggests a new interpretation, the 
teacher should simply suggest 
sources that will help the student 
answer the question. This relieves the 
teacher of being the font of all knowl- 
edge, and teaches students the valu- 
able lesson of seeking out information 
on their own. 

One of the paradoxes of historical 
records is that they raise more ques- 
tions than they answer. Because these 
questions arise in the normal course 
of discussion and are matters about 
which students possess real curiosity. 
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they lend themselves to research pro- 
jects and papers that are pursued with 
more enthusiasm than is typical of 
assigned topics. As with all research 
in historical records, students may 
find that answers no longer exist, or 
that they are too difficult to locate in 
one semester. If students keep a log of 
their research, the persons and places 
contacted, time expended, and the 
nature of information that was locat- 
ed, then failing to come to a conclu- 
sive answer need not doom the stu- 
dent to a poor grade. In Searching 
Writing, Ken Macrorie offers valuable 
suggestions on structuring such a 
research activity and evaluating the 
results, from the perspective of a Lan- 
guage Arts teacher. 



Encouraging students (particular- 
ly older students) to perform research 
in repositories gives them a valuable, 
practical experience they can use in 
their adult lives. While not every stu- 
dent has the inclination to research in 
historical records, most students at 
one time or another in their lives, are 
going to find it necessary to delve 
through records, whether preparing 
taxes (or surviving an audit), or in the 
performance of the duties of an execu- 
tor, or in satisfying some question 
about the property on which they 
live. Research in historical records 
helps them to prepare for these life 
experiences. 
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Blue Mountain Lake, 
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Pictographs from a 
treaty between the 
Iroquois (Senecas, 
Cayugas, and 
Onondagas) and 
England, November 9, 
1 726. New York State 
Archives and Records 
Administration. 
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Teachers of the senior-level partic- 
ipatory government class may want 
to approach local government records 
managers about the feasibility of 
intern programs where students may 
be able to provide extra hands for the 
many tasks that need to be performed 
in local government offices. Even if 
every task does not require critical 
thinking, records managers and teach- 
ers can work to ensure that pupils 
leave the internship with an under- 
standing of and appreciation for the 
duties of a particular office, and the 
role that office plays in the lives of 
citizens. 



Adapt Records to the Class and 
the Curriculum, Not the Other 
Way Around 

The same historical record may 
serve many age levels, many instruc- 
tional units, many different abilities. It 
is up to each teacher to determine 
how historical records will be used in 
the classroom. Sometimes there is the 
temptation to overdo a good thing to 
death; resist the temptation. Pull only 
from the historical record what is use- 
able in practical terms. This may 
mean that one image in a photograph 
or one sentence in a written historical 
record is highlighted for two minutes, 
and then the teacher moves on to 
something else. They may be assigned 
as homework when a longer reading 
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assignment would be too much for 
the time available. Historical records 
lend themselves to evaluation, both at 
the outset of a unit of study, when 
they may help a teacher determine 
what pupils have already mastered, 
and at the end of a unit, as a culminat- 
ing activity. Sometimes historical 
records help to draw national or glob- 
al issues closer to a student; the slave 
records of New York are usually a 
shock to pupils who assume that the 
Empire State was always a free state. 
Conversely, a local historical record, 
about the environment helps foster in 
students an appreciation for broader 
issues, such as when development 
and conservation come in conflict. 

Lesson Evaluation 
Techniques and Suggestions 

As students work with historical 
records, teachers will observe learn- 
ing taking place. In addition to obser- 
vation, there are a number of ways to 
assess more formally what stu- 
dents have learned from 
using historical records. 

As with any assess- 
ment, or lesson, the 
teacher needs to target the 
content and skills that the 
historical records lesson 
was designed to impart. This 
is only common sense. If a 
class has spent a great deal of 
time mastering the skill of inter- 
preting a political cartoon, it 
would be a good idea to give stu- 
dents a previously unseen cartoon 
to interpret on a test. If, on the other 
hand, students have only been taught 
to pull basic information off a cartoon, 
a teacher would not want to ask those 
students to provide a comprehensive 
socioeconomic analysis of the Great 
Depression in New York based on 



political cartoons alone. Although 
this example is extreme, it is caution- 
ary. Evaluation cannot outstrip stu- 
dent learning and the content of the 
historical records being used. 

Naturally, because historical 
records are open-ended and stimulate 
discussion, the teacher may prefer to 
require students to demonstrate their 
understanding by means of longer, 
written evaluations. Essay questions 
on tests, themes, and research papers, 
are the most common forms of assess- 
ment for older students. 

Portfolios allow teachers to assess 
the progress of students who are 
working with historical records in the 
mastery of more complex skills and 
more sophisticated critical thinking. 
Portfolios are not simply a snapshot 
of student performance, but a film 
which documents per- 
formance over 
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The wide array of 
evaluative tech- 
niques which 
teachers use to 
assess their 
students' compre- 
hension is 
universally 
applicable to 
teaching with 
historical 
records. 



time. The student is able to demon- 
strate progress over time measured 
against content and performance stan- 
dards. Portfolios also nudge all stu- 
dents towards more sophisticated 
skills by deepening and broadening 
their interpretive skills. All students 
benefit from the opportunity to revise, 
sharpening both their writing skills 
and their skills of interpretation of 
historical records. Written materials, 
including draft and final versions of 
essays, take-home test papers, and 
research papers or projects, lend 
themselves to inclusion in a student's 
portfolio. Reflective pieces, construct- 
ed over time, allow students to reflect 
on their own learning and evaluate 
their progress and that of their peers 
as they work in peer review groups. 
The teacher may also wish to include 
sample pieces of other media as space 
and availability allow. The lesson on 
page 52, "Animals, Horses, &c. at 
Auction" Broadside, provides an 
example of activities that could be 
included in a student's portfolio. 

Because most teachers use a vari- 
ety of pedagogical methods in their 
classrooms, they may find it useful to 
ask students to assess their own learn- 
ing from historical records and to con- 
trast how they learn from historical 
records with learning from secondary 
sources. Students may be queried, for 
example, through informal discus- 
sion, in a survey, or via an entry in a 
classroom journal. 

While historical records lend 
themselves to more extended evalua- 
tion, when short, objective informa- 
tion needs to be evaluated, a teacher 
may wish to prepare questions mod- 
eled after those used in the Regents 
examinations. Regents competency 
tests, program evaluation tests, and 
other forms of standardized evalua- 
tion. Traditional methods of unison 



reading by the class and closure 
worksheets often reduce student frus- 
tration when first deciphering hand- 
written records, regardless of the age 
of the students. 

In addition to short answer ques- 
tions and essay writing, there are 
many other methods of assessment 
and evaluation useful for this 
methodology. The wide array of eval- 
uative techniques which teachers use 
to assess their students' comprehen- 
sion is universally applicable to teach- 
ing with historical records. National 
History Day, which requires that stu- 
dents research historical records when 
producing their projects, actually has 
more nonwritten than written cate- 
gories of competition by which they 
evaluate the quality of student 
research and comprehension. 

The classroom teacher, too, may 
ask students to script, create simple 
props or costumes, and present 
dramatizations to synthesize the 
information they have learned. Some 
students who have the requisite 
equipment and skill might be given 
the option to produce videotapes, 
audiotapes, or films using interviews, 
visits to historical sites, shots of arti- 
facts or historical records, and narra- 
tion to demonstrate their understand- 
ing of a particular historical incident 
or contribution of an individual to 
history. 

Students may want to research 
and develop their own multimedia 
productions integrating historical 
records and computer technology or, 
using the computer, create a program 
to enter data from local census materi- 
als and analyze it in one or more 
ways, depending on the discipline 
being studied. Students may also be 
able to study local environmental 
records and use logic and problem- 
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solving skills to identify alternative 
solutions to real-life situations. 

Students might create a mural, 
cartoons or posters, illustrated time 
lines, bas-reliefs, or sculptural ele- 
ments based on their research. Since 
the arts and mathematics have several 
harmonic relationships, some stu- 
dents might express statistical find- 
ings in creative illustrations that go 
far beyond the typical pie chart and 
bar graph. Others might pull together 
a program of music or dance that cap- 
tures the spirit of a period or contri- 
bution of a particular ethnic group. 
New York State is especially rich with 
possibilities ranging from Shaker 
music and dance to the Harlem 
Renaissance. Some students have an 
aptitude for model-building; one stu- 
dent's model of locks on the Erie 
Canal and his demonstration of how 
they worked created a better under- 
standing among students in that class 
than all the technical descriptions 
they had read. 

Although a great deal of writing is 
done in social studies classrooms, 
teachers may want to offer students 
the chance to illustrate their mastery 
of information through poetry or 
other forms of creative writing. (We 
only need to consider the poet Carl 
Sandburg's biography of Abraham 
Lincoln, or Edna St. Vincent Millay's 
poems on the deaths of Sacco and 
Vanzetti to recall how close the paths 
of poetry and history can run.) Gam- 
ing enthusiasts might be able to use 
historical records to construct a histor- 
ical roleplaying game. 

If a senior government student 
has the opportunity to work for a 
local government records manager, 
historical society, or preservation 
organization, evaluation will need to 
be coordinated between teacher and 
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nnd levied of liis goods and chattels, lands and tenements, to the use of the said people, if default shall be made 
in (he Condition underwritten. Whereas the above bounden 

is licenced to keep an Inn or Tavern from (be present date until the 
fii st Tursclay of May next, in the house where he now dwelb at . 4 » aforesaid. Now 

(lie condition of this I ecogiiisance is such, that if the said ‘ — 

rIi'.iII not, clui'iiig (he time lie shall keep an inn or tavern, keep a disordely inn or (aVem or suffer or permit any 
cot;k-figliliiig, gaming or playing with cards or dice, or keep any billiard table, or other gaming (able or Bliiif> 
fie board williiii the jiiii nr tavei n by him to be kept, or within any outhouse, yard or garden belonging there* 
unto ; then this recdgiirzance shall be void, or otherwise remain in full force and aflciit. 




, . Tavern Keeper's 

k ® i « £ ^ ^ ± ± ^ 

License, 1843. 

public official to ensure that the stu- Courtesy of the Yates 
dent not only performs the tasks County Historian's 

expected, but also learns and is able to office. 
explain how the institution serves citi- 
zens through the preservation of his- 
torical records. 



Document-Based Questions 
(DBQs) 

Document-based questions are 
for all students, from elementary 
school through high school. They 
help prepare students to compare and 
contrast particular issues from multi- 
ple perspectives, reconciling differing 
positions, evaluating the strength of 
particular arguments, providing 
authentic opportunities at a high level 
of thinking, and developing life skills. 
They have been a feature on the Edu- 
cational Testing Service's Advanced 
Placement history examinations for a 
number of years. Certainly, teachers 
of high school students who are 
preparing for that examination will 
want to incorporate document-based 
questions in their own testing to help 
prepare their students to interpret his- 
torical records and express their 
understanding effectively through 
well-written essays. 
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BESTCOPY AVAILABLE 



Document-based questions are 
not only for advanced upper-level 
students and their format does not 
necessarily have to be a major test. 
First grade teachers can assess their 
pupils' abilities to draw information 
from a photograph on a worksheet or 
through class discussion. Using the 
friendlier concepts of the time capsule 
or hidden chest, a fifth or seventh 
grade teacher could present a "newly 
discovered" historical record trove to 
a class with questions designed to 
introduce a unit of study to them. 
Handing out a single historical record 
to middle or high school students to 
relate to their previous night's read- 
ing assignment is a change in pace 
from the traditional pop quiz and 
every bit as likely to keep the students 
on their toes. Take-home document- 
based evaluation allows students and 
teachers to break away from the usual 
essay format in favor of a lengthier, 
more developed piece of writing, 
based on a wider array of research. 
Document-based questions can also 
be a part of a more involved perform- 
ance task which may include the pro- 
duction of work other than essays and 
may also include display of student 
work and discussion of student analy- 
sis and evaluation of the document. 

Teachers may want to stand the 
document-based question on its head, 
however, and give their students an 
unusual challenge by asking them to 



select historical records, write a docu- 
ment-based questions themselves, 
and provide an explanation of why 
they included and excluded what 
they did. 

The lesson on page 58, "Mortality 
Schedule: 1860 United States Census 
for Lansingburgh, Rensselaer County, 
New York," offers students an oppor- 
tunity to evaluate a historical record, 
research primary and secondary 
sources and develop conclusions from 
data collected. This lesson could easi- 
ly be structured as document-based 
questions. 

Ready, Set, Go! 

Historical records are exciting and 
energizing to teachers and students 
alike. They are sound pedagogy, and 
they are fun! We invite you to explore 
the following section, studying the 
historical records that have been 
reproduced and perusing the activi- 
ties outlined. You may find a lesson 
that is perfect to use in your class- 
room tomorrow, or a document that 
triggers a wonderful lesson plan of 
your own device. Remember that 
these are just a minute sampling of 
the types of historical records which 
are all around you. We encourage 
you to follow up by looking in your 
community and beyond so that you 
and your students may discover the 
benefits of learning from historical 
records. 
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* Unless otherwise indicated, learning activities have been developed by Susan Owens and 
Tom Gray. 
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Military Tract Map and Deeds 




These two deeds recorded in 1791 in Cayuga County document the sale of land 
originally given to Issac Samson and Hanyost Tewahongarahken, a Cayuga Indian, for 
their service in the American Revolution. Their lots can be located on the DeWitt map 
of the Military Tract Lands in New York. The deeds are from the Cayuga County 
Clerk's Office in Auburn, New York. The map is courtesy of the New York State 
Library in Albany, New York. 



Explanation of Key Terms and Words: 

During the Revolutionary War, men who joined the Continental army were promised a 
minimum of 600 acres of land for their service. After the war, both the Federal and 
New York State governments granted to the veterans land in the central part of the 
State called the Military Tract. Over 1.5 million acres were divided into 28 townships 
six miles square and mapped by Simeon DeWitt. This tract in the Finger Lakes dis- 
trict included the present counties of Onondaga, Cayuga, Seneca, Cortland, and por- 
tions of Oswego, Wayne, Schuyler, and Tompkins counties. The number of acres 
each man received was determined by his rank in the army. Each veteran drew a 
number that indicated the piece of bounty land he was to receive. Many who were 
granted land in the military tract had no intention of moving to a new location, and 
sold their parcel to land speculators or other interested parties. 

deed - a legal document which transfers a property 
indenture - contract, agreement in writing 



Activity: 



Suggested Lessons: 



Disciplines: Social Studies, Language Arts 

Grade Levels: 7-12 



Time Frame: two class periods 



Materials Needed: 



• Samson and Tewahongarahken deeds 

• Transcriptions of the deeds 

• DeWitt Map 

• Page magnifiers 
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Military Ti’act Map and Deeds 



Learning Objectives: Students will: 



1 . Understand the historical background of the Revolutionary War Military 
Tract in New York State. 

2. Discover connections between the first settlers and modern day names and 
places. 

3. Identify the difference between a copy of an original record and a transcrip- 
tion. 

4. Locate each of the deeds on the DeWitt map of the military tract. 

5. Discuss the role of the Iroquois in the American Revolution. 



Procedures: 1 . Divide the students into cooperative groups. Hand out copies of the original 

deeds. Discuss the definitions of indenture and deed. 

2. Instruct students to highlight with a marker the following information: buyer 
and how he got the land, seller, lot numbers, township, amount paid. 

3. Distribute transcriptions. Discuss the differences between the transcription 
and manuscript copies. 

4. Provide each group with a DeWitt map. Direct students to locate both of the 
lots on the map. 

5. Ask students to gather the data from the deeds by recording the information 
on the worksheet provided. 

6. Instruct the class to discuss what the deeds tell us about the buyers of these 
two pieces of property. Where were they from? Do you think the buyers 
were going to live on the land? If not, why would they buy the lots? 

EXTENDED ACTIVITIES: 

Students may do one of the following: 

1. Compare the Simeon DeWitt map of the Military Tract to a modern map. 

List the names of the original townships. Who were they named after? How 
many of these names still exist today? 

2. Research the involvement of the Iroquois in the American Revolution. What 
was their role in and the war's impact upon each of the five nations? 

(Lesson idea from John Haight, Social Studies teacher, Moravia Central School.) 
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NAME(S). 



THE MILITARY TRACT 

Directions: Complete this worksheet by collecting information from the two "Indentures." 

1. Record the following information from the deeds. 



DEEDl 

Seller: Isaac Samson 


DEED 2 

Hanyost Tewahongarahken 


Buyer, Address: 




Lot #: 




Township: 




Date: 




Payment: 




Acreage: 





2. Why did each of these men receive this land from the government? 



3. What rank did Hanyost Tewahongarahken attain? What nation did he belong to? How did he sign 
the deed? Why? 
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John L. Hardenbergh Inventory 



^illi 





Many wills in the 18th and 19th centuries included an inventory listing all the pos- 
sessions of the deceased in order to calculate the value of his or her estate. Wills and 
inventories are found in the Surrogate Court of every county in the State. John L. 
Hardenbergh was one of the founders of Auburn, New York. Inventories from your 
own community can be substituted if you are successful in finding one or more. This 
inventory is from the Cayuga County Surrogate's Court, Auburn, New York. 



Explanation of Key Terms and Words: 

looking glass - early term for chamber pot 
probate - to establish the validity of a will 
provender - dry feed for livestock; oats and hay 
shoat - a young hog 

surrogate - a person appointed to act for another; a court officer who deals with the 
probating of wills and administration of estates 



Activity One: 



Suggested Lessons: 



Disciplines: Social Studies, Language Arts 



Grade Levels: 4-6 



Time Frame: two days 



Materials Needed: 



• Inventory of John L. Hardenbergh or equivalent inventory from your own 
community 

• Page magnifiers 

• Student "Personal Inventory" sheet 
® Student "Inventory Detective" sheet 



Learning Objectives: Students will: 



1. Analyze a 19th century document and make observations and inferences 
about a person based on an inventory of personal possessions. 

2. Understand that our possessions reflect on our lifestyle and culture. 
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John L. Hardenbergh Inventory 



Procedures; 1. Divide students into cooperative groups. Give each student an inventory and 
"Inventory Detective" worksheet. 

2. Ask students to complete worksheet and share ideas with the class. 

3. Hand out "Personal Inventory" worksheet and direct students to complete it 
for homework. You may want to do one for yourself. 

4. Collect the Personal Inventories. Read one aloud to the class and see if they 
can guess to whom the list belongs. 



Activity Two: 

Disciplines: 
Grade Levels; 
Time Frame; 
Materials Needed; 



Social Studies, Mathematics, Art, Language Arts 
5-12 

two - three class periods 

• John L. Hardenbergh inventory 

• Page magnifiers 



Learning Objectives; Students will; 

1. Compare the simplicity of life in the early 1800s with modern material cul- 
ture. 

2. Discover the existence of slavery in New York (one of the largest slave hold- 
ing states in the North) and that African slaves were considered property. 

3. Compare prices from 1806 with those of today. 

Procedures; 1. Ask students - individually or in pairs - to select one of the following activities. 

a. Create an inventory of one room in their home. 

b. Write an epitaph for Mr. Hardenbergh. 

c. Draw one of the rooms in Mr. Hardenbergh's home along with its con- 
tents. Key the objects from the inventory. 

d. Write a play using people mentioned in the inventory 

e. Research the laws relating to the gradual abolition of slavery in New York. 
Find out how many slaves were recorded in the census of 1800 in New 
York. 

f. Compare the prices recorded for at least 20 of the items listed in the inven- 
tory to retail prices of the same items today. 

2. Have students share their projects. 



(Lesson idea by Mary Gildea and Michael Grene, Fourth Grade teachers, Niskayuna Schools.) 
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John L. Hardenbergh Inventory 



NAME 

INVENTORY DETECTIVE 



After studying the attached inventory, give as much information as possible about the 
person who owned the items listed. For example: occupation, type of land owned, 
dealings with other people, etc. Be prepared to explain or justify any observations you 
write down. 
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John L. Hardenbergh Inventory 



NAME 

PERSONAL INVENTORY 



In your bedroom, choose 10-12 items that are important to you or tell something 
about "who you are." Be sure the items listed are things that you are willing to share 
with the class. 



1 . 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 

11 . 

12. 
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Erie Canal Broadside 




This broadside from Geneva, New York, announces the completion of the Erie 
Canal on October 26, 1825. The proclamation of a number of festive activities to be 
held in honor of this event indicates the importance of this occasion. From that day 
forward, the Erie Canal would contribute significantly to the economic and demo- 
graphic development of New York State. This broadside is from the records of the 
New York State Library in Albany, New York. 



Explanation of Key Terms and Words: 

broadside - large sheet printed on one side only; poster 



Suggested Lesson: 



Activity: 



Disciplines: Language Arts, Social Studies, Art 

Grade Levels: 4-8 



Time Frame: one class period 

Materials Needed: • "Grand Celebration!" broadside 

• Page magnifier 

• Erie Canal worksheet 

• Reference materials on Erie Canal 

• Map of New York State 



Learning Objectives: Students will: 

1. Locate the Erie Canal on a map. 



2. Research information concerning the building of the Erie Canal. 

3. Understand the importance of the Erie Canal in the development of New 
York State and the nation. 



4. Compare and contrast the celebrations in the past and those today. 
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Erie Canal Broadside 



Procedures: 



1. Instruct students to find out as much information about the building of the 
Erie Canal in New York as possible. Different groups of students can be 
assigned questions: 

a. When was the canal built? (assign to all groups) 

b. How was the canal constructed? How long did it take to build? Were 
there any major problems? 

c. How was the canal financed? How much did it cost to build? 

d. Who was the governor at that time? How much support did he receive for 
this project? 

e. Where was the canal located? What major bodies of water did it connect? 

f. How did the canal affect economic development and population patterns 
in New York State? 

2. Discuss the information gathered by each group. 

3. Distribute a map of New York State. Direct students to draw the Erie Canal 
on the map. Identify any major transportation routes and areas of popula- 
tion that follow the path of the Erie Canal. 

4. Hand each student or group of students a "Grand Celebration" broadside. 
Ask them to read the document and pay particular attention to the illustra- 
tions. 

5. Instruct students to complete the "Erie Canal Worksheet." 

6. Share answers in a class discussion. 
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Erie Canal Broadside 



Name or Group 

THE ERIE CANAL 



Directions: Answer the following questions by analyzing the "Grand Celebration!" 
broadside. 



1. What event did the broadside celebrate? 

and 

2. When was it to occur? 

3. In what town were these festivities to take place? 

4. What special activities were planned for this event? 

a. 

b. ^ 

c. 

d. 

5. Which one(s) would you have liked to attend if you lived at this time in history? Why? 



6. What do you think each of the illustrations represented on the broadside? 
1 . 



2. 

3. 

4. 
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Erie Canal Broadside 



6. Why do you think this event was so important? 



7. Can you think of at least six other events in our history that would call for grand celebrations? 



1 . 



4. 



2. 5. 

3. _ 6. 



6. What types of events are planned for modern day celebrations such as the inauguration of a new 
president or a town's birthday celebration? Which ones might be similar to those at the opening of 
the Erie Canal? Which might be different? 
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Grand Gelehration! 



r 

I"' 

/ - 



i? 



I 



/ 

* t-. 



At a Meeting of the Committee of Arrangements appointed by the citizens of Geneva to 
make suitable arrangements for the celebration of the COMPLETION of the ERIE 
CANAL, and the Meeting of the Waters of the Great Western Lakes and the At- 
lantic Ocean, on WEDNESDAY the 26th instant, it was 

Resolved, That, for the purpose of demonstrating the joy which the citizens of Ge- 
neva, in common with the citizens of the State, feel at the completion of the Erie Canal, 
it be recommended to them to partake of a Public DINNER, at i\\^ Franldin House, on 
Wednesday the 26th inst. at 4 o’clock p. m. 

Resolved, That it be recommended to the Citizens of Geneva to ILLUMINATE 
their houses on the evening of the 26th instant. 

Resolved, That a Public BALL be also recommended on the evening of the day on 
Mhich the first Boat departing from Buffalo, on the Erie Canal, shall anive at New York, 
at such place as the Managers shall designate; and that Nicholas Ayrault, Andrew P. 
Tillman, Wm. V. L Mercer, L. B. Mizner, William W. Watson, John Smith, Jun. 
Hiram Walbridge, James Bogert, Charles A. Williamson, Andrew Burns, David S. 
Hall, George Stafford, Godfrey J. Grosvenor, and John T. Wilson, be Managers of 
said Ball. 

A NATIONAL SALUTE will be fired by a detachment from Capt. Lum^s Artille- 
ry Company, at twelve o’clock at noon : the bells will ring duiing the firing of the Salute. 

The Illumination to commence at the ringing of the bells, about half past 6 o’clock 
in the evening. 

Those citizens M'ho wish to partake of the Dinner, are requested to leave their 
names at the Bookstore of J. Bogert, at the Reading Rooms, or at the Franklin House, 
by 10 o’clock to-morrow morning. 

Our Fellow- Citizens of the country generally, are invited to unite in the Cele- 
bration at this place. 

ELNATHAN NOBLE, ANDREW P. TILLMAN, 

CHARLES BUTLER, JOHN SMITH, Jiin. 

WILLIAM W. WATSON, CASTLE SOUTHERLAND, 
HIRAM WALBRIDGE, CHARLES LUM. 

DAVID S. HALL, Committee of Arrangements. 



{ GEJ^EVA, Tuesday morning, October 25, 1825. 
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Animals, Horses, &c. at Auction Broadside 




This broadside announcing the auction of circus animals at the Elephant Hotel on 
August 22 - 23, 1837, is from the Somers Historical Society in Somers, New York. 
Somers is acknowledged by many to be the birthplace of the American circus. Hechali- 
ah Bailey exhibited one of the first elephants brought to this country and erected the 
Elephant Hotel referred to in the document in the year 1824. P.T. Barnum lived in near- 
by Danbury, Connecticut, and, with a foster son of Bailey, founded the Barnum and 
Bailey Circus, which survives today. 



Explanation of Key Terms and Words: 

broadside - large sheet printed on one side only; poster 

Zoological Institute - founded on January 14, 1835, at a cost of $329,325 by nearly 100 
owners of exotic animals from all over the United States 



Suggested Lessons: 



Activity One: 



Disciplines: Social Studies, Mathematics, Language Arts, Art 

Grade Levels: 2-6 



Time Frame: two to four days 



Materials Needed: 



• Animals at Auction broadside 

• Page magnifiers 

• Worksheet 

• Graph paper 

• Art supplies 

• Animal reference books 



Learning Objectives: Students will: 

1. Categorize types of animals listed on the auction document. 
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Animals, Horses, &c. at Auction Broadside 



Procedures: 



Activity Two: 

Disciplines: 
Grade Levels: 
Time Frame: 
Materials Needed: 



2. Graph the results and add pictures of each of the animals. 

3. Write a story about what happens to one of the animals sold at the auction. 

4. Learn about the history of the circus. 

5. Compare directly with the circus of today by attending the Ringling Brothers 
Barnum and Bailey Circus or indirectly by seeing a different circus troupe. 

1. Distribute the worksheet and page magnifiers. Since there is a great deal of 
reading on this document, you might want to enlarge only parts of it or high- 
light the sections on which you want the students to focus their attention. 

2. Discuss what an auction is. Have students hypothesize the reasons these 
animals might be for sale. 

3. Ask students to complete the worksheet. 

4. Using the information on the worksheet, instruct students to create a graph 
showing the numbers and different types of animals being sold. Students 
should illustrate their graph. 

5. Display the graphs. 

6. As a writing activity, have each student create a short story or book explain- 
ing what might have happened to one of the animals sold at this auction. As 
an alternative activity, some of the students might want to write, perform, 
and videotape a play depicting the auction of these animals in 1837. 

7. Arrange for a field trip to the circus, if possible. 



Social Studies, Science, Language Arts 
7-12 

one week 

• Animals at Auction broadside 

• reference materials 
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Animals, Horses, &c. at Auction Broadside 



Learning Objectives: Students will: 

1. Research the treatment of animals in captivity in both zoological parks and 
circuses in the Guide to Periodical Literature or other finding aids available in 
the school's library. 

2. Contact organizations that are concerned with the ethical treatment of ani- 
mals. 

3. Present findings and opinions either in a written article or oral presentation 
to an appropriate audience. 

Procedure: 1. Introduce the Animals at Auction broadside to the students. 

2. Instruct students to find out as much as they can about how animals are 
treated in zoos and circuses. Take the class to the school library to find the 
traditional and electronic methods of research available to them. 

3. Direct students to locate and obtain copies of articles related to the topics of 
animal rights and the humane treatment of animals. 

Extended Activities: 1 . Information gathered from these sources can be used to write research 

reports or articles with the intent of publication. Writers should include illus- 
trations, charts or graphs, and bibliographies as well as personal opinions. 
Oral presentations should be scheduled when possible. 

2. Instruct students to continue their research by contacting any organizations 
concerned with the treatment of animals, animal testing, or animal rights. 
Caution: material received from animal rights organizations may not be 
appropriate for young students. 



(Lesson idea by Nancy Malcolm and Patrice Williams, St. Joseph's School, Croton Falls.) 
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Animals, Horses, &c. at Auction Broadside 



Name or Group 

AN ANIMAL AUCTION 

Directions: Answer the following questions by looking at the "Animals, Horses at 
Auction" historical record. 

1. When were these animals sold? 

2. Where were they sold? 

3. In addition to animals, what else was sold? 



Define : MARE 

DROMEDARY 

Count how many of each of these animals were sold. Put a mark (X.) next to each one when you find 
it on the list. When you are finished count up the marks for each animal. You will use these numbers 
to make a graph. 



Elephants Total: 

Bears Total: 

Zebras Total: 

Hyenas Total: 

Leopards Total: 

Lions Total: 

Monkeys Total: 

Horses Total: 

Tigers Total: 

Camels Total: 

Gnus Total: 



Use these totals to create a graph of the animals sold.. 
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AmMAl.a,HORSES, 
&c« at Anctlon. 

On Tuesday and Wednesday, the ^^d ^ S3d of Au- 
gust, instant, at the Elephant Hotel in iSoiiiers, will be 
sold to the highest bidder, all the property and effects 
of the eastern section of the Zoological Institute. 

Conditions of sale, €0 days credit, with approred security, for all sums less than 
ilOOO; for all sums of 91000 and upwards, 9 mos. credit with approved seen- 
ritj, and interest fVom the day of sale.— Any person bidding off any of tne property 
shall immediately give such security as mayl^ required. 

The sale will commence da Tuesday, at IS o’clock at 

noon p recisely, with the 

liXlilliltlonoFAiilmalti 

Now in Canada, together with the Horses,. Cages, Waggons, Harness, and all the 
Fixtures and Appurtenances thereto belonging. The Exhibition is now travelling, 
.. js following is a list ofihe 



and possession will be given oh the day of sale. 
principM Animals, comprisipg the Exhibition : 

The large Elephant VlttHINIUS and Saddle, 

1 l^pmedary 1 Lion and LioncM 1 Biding Monkey and Poney, with 

l^mbra 1 Leopard i ‘a variety of minor Animals. 

1 set of Canvass, with poles, chains 



1 large white Bear 
1 Boyal Tiger 



1 Leopard 
1 Panther 
1 striped Hyraa ^ 



1 spotted Hyena 1 AdvertisingWpggon, diate use. 

itn H 



and fixtures complete for imnie- 



with Horses, Cages,Waggons, ^c. sufficient for the use 

of the Exhibition.— Immediately after )he sale of the above Property, will lie sold 

The circus which is nowtraTcIllng with the abov^ 

Exhibition, consisting of 8 superier Horses, finely marked and well trained to tbjo 

Ring: Together with all the Saddlee. Briules, Trappings, Wartrobe, and all the appurtenaneea belonging to Circus DepartmenL 
. Possession to be gisen as above. ^ After which will be sold, , 

The rare & valuable Animals now at Somers, together 

with the Ca^s and Waggons to wl^ch they belong, to wit : the large Male Ele- 
phantN/t4^oMT, acknowledged to jbethe fiaest elephant ever exhibited in this eoun try 

A Female Rhinoceros, a floe healthy animal, with an 

excellent Can and Waggon. 

One Royal Tiger, Ltdness 4* Black Bear 3 spotted Hyenas 
3 Leopards I white. Camel I striped do 

I Lion and Lionesii I brown Camel I Burmese Bull 

Lion, Lioness dk Loopard, I cage of small Animals and Birds 
Inimediately after the sale of the Animals, will be sold a complete set of Canvass 



One Onu 
I Zebra 
3 Royal Tigers 
3 spotted Tigers, 



with top, sides, poles, chains, guy stakesJand all fixtures complete for immediate 
use, sufficient to fit up a space of 100 feet in length by 75 feet broad. 

The sate •rill commence on Wednesday the S3d, at 

Twelve o’clock precisely, with a lar^ number of HORSES^ a part of which are 

^0.l A cream Hone, broke to (he Ring: kind in 13 A •polle7Hor^S>eagure, great travel- , [a« followi : 

t e. . i__ L_i . . 23424 A pair of G rajr Hora^ well broke to bar* 



hamen,fine traveler, believed to be sound. 

2 A cream Horse, broke to the Ring: kind in 

hameta, warranted sound. 

3 A cream Horse, broke to the Ring: kind in 

harness, warranted sound. 

4 A white Horse, broke to the Ring; kind in 

harness, warmnte d sound.t 
■0 & 6 A j>air of well matched spotted Horses,— 
kind in harness, fine traveller; remarka- 
Idjr well broke to the ring, believed to he 
sound. 

t A fine spotipil Horse, kind in harness, and 
warranted sound. 

8,A heaiitiftil while Mare, kind in harness: 
well broke to llie ring ; warranietl soiiml. . 

. !)A:lO A pair of well matolied spotted Marcs, kind 
ill harness: well trained to the rinr 



1 1 A spotted Horse, well broke to the ring ; 
warranietl sound. 



ler ; kind in harness, w arranted sound. 
ISA grejr Horae, well broke to the ringjkind 
in harness, warranled soumi. 

14 A cream Mare, well broke to the ring : be* 

lievfd io be sound. 

15 A cream Horse, kind in harness ; broke to 

the ring, believed, to be sound. 

16 A grey Marc, weft broke to the ring, near* 

iy sound. 

II A spoiled Marejfinc animal, kind in hnr* 
ness, wnrraiiieasouiid. 

IB A cream Horse, kind in all harness, well 
broke to the rii:g: believed lo be sound. 

19 A beautiful whits Pony, 13 1*2 hands higli 
well broke lo 1^ ring believed sound- 

20 A while Horse; wen trained lo die ring : 
kind in harness, believed lobe sound. 



ness, good travellers; believed sound 
2I&26 A pair of grey Horses, well matched, kind 
in harness, warranted sound. 

27fc28 A pair of grey Horses, well broke, kind fc 
■ gentle in harness; believed to be sound. 
29&30 A pair of grey Horses, well broke, kind in 
all harness, fast travellers: warranted 
sound. 

31432 A pair of grey Horses, kind in harness; 
warranli^ sound. 

33 A Bay Poney, 3 feet high, very superior 

animal ; vsejl trained as a domestic horsu 
and believed lo be superior loai y other 
poney ever imported. 

34 A bay Poney, 3 feet 8 tnclies high ; well 

trained to llie ring, uiid thought to be a 
valuable animal. 



21422 A pair of well tkotebed grev Horses, fine 
traveller, kiad and gentle ui harness. 

• • linmedinlely^fter the sale of the Horses, will be sold a luiinber of SADDLES, BRIDLE?^ Performing Saddles. Bridles, Pads, 2 sets of Saddle 



Clotfis,and all the Trappings amt Fixtures of an extensive Circus Compatif: after which will be sold 85 Wnggotis ami Carriages all in running order, 
athl suitable for all purposes. The sale to conclude, with 40 sets of 2-hori^ Harness, among which are sevemi set of first rate brass mounted harness. 

If any 1 ’ • • • • . 

disiiiteie 

Uie _ _ _ _ 

CHARI.FJ!) WRIGHT. EPK.VKTUS HOWE, 

ami LUWAUU PINCH, 



Bu.i.iMiv «ur UM piirp«nH-s. ■ hr ruiiriuuv. w,u, ^norw nariiR^w, among wnicu art* sevemi sei 01 nrsi raie orass mounieu naroess. 

If any horse warranled sound sitotild prove otherwise at the tiineof salei the purchaser sindl he nllowcd sitelt damages us inay be ndjutiged by two 
disiiiteie bMl |-ervotis, one to be choseu by the pttrcimser. the other by ih*!»eller.-.anil thovtw,* to rhoosc n third person, provided thoyuunnut agree on 
iie damugCM. ^iucll awarti lo be made at (lie place, and within iliree days of the time of sale. 

’ I Trustees. 



PnMKM, Aitg. 18, 1837 




OC*«£9TiC SERVICE ■\ 

« the clissofscrvicedesired; 

oihcru-t»c ihik messanc will be 
sent a.<t a fast telegram 



TtLCoFAM 






NiCMT LETieR 



$ 

s 

E 




W. P. MARSHALL, ^rcsiocnt 
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/ INTERNATIONAL SeRVICE 



ChreW rhe <la\i of service detircii, 
orhcrwisc iKc mcisagc will be 
sent at ihc full r^ie 


ruu RATE 




LETfER fELEGRAM 




^^SmORE Ship 





HO WOS -CL. OF SVC, 


PO. OR COEL 


CASH NO. 


charge to tme account of 


TIME FilEO 








Royall, Koegel & Rogers 
200 Park Ave. N. Y. C. 


12:30 PM 



(Af following mnsdff, SMb><ci to ibe irrmi on bodi brreo/. ivAicK art Kmb]r Oj[r#eJ lo 



Hon. Lawrence F. O'Brien December 29, 1965 

Postmaster General 
Washington, D, C. 

This communication is on behalf of Somer^s Circus Museum and Somers 
Historical Society, Westchester County, New York. We understand a 
commemorative stamp may be issued indicating Delavan Wisconsin as the 
cradle of the American circus in 1847. 

It is almost universally accepted that Somers, New York is the birthplace 
of the American circus Stop There the Elephant Hotel was erected in 1824 by 
Bailey, who exhibited one of the first elephants brought into this country prior 
to that date. The building is an imposing one marked for historic preservation 
by the Department of the Interior Stop An effigy of Old Bet, the first elephant 
exhibited in this country, rests atop a granite shaft on a greensward in front of 
|the hotel building which is now the seat of the Township Government and the 
headquarters of the societies abovementioned. Stop There, on January 14, 

1835, was organized the Zoological Institute, capitalized at three hundred 
twenty- nine thousand, three hundred and twenty- five dollars, and joined in by 
most alTof the' principal menagerie proprietors of the country, nearly a 
hundred of them Stop Barnum lived in nearby Danbury, and with a foster son 
of Bailey, established his circus Stop The most important collection of 
circusiana is at Somers, including the celebrated collection of the late Doctor 
Hugh Grant Rowell of Harvard and Columbia Stop The local Town Clerk's 
offices evidence the recording of many assignments of circus animals and 
interests in them many years before Wisconsin was even a territory, much 
less a state Stop This commemorative stamp will, if we are correctly 
informed, be a perversion of history, and we submit that it should not be issued 
without further investigation. 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 
o 

ERIC 



OTTO E. KOEGEL 
of 

Royall, Koegel & Rogers, New York 
on behalf of Somers Historical Society 
and Somers Circus Museum 
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1860 Census of Mortality in Lansingburgh 










This schedule of deaths was recorded in Lansingburgh, Rensselaer County, New 
York. Mortality schedules appear at the end of each town's population schedule in the 
United States Census for the years 1850 - 1880. The New York State Census from 1845 - 
1875 also contains mortality schedules for the communities of New York State. This 
record is courtesy of the New York State Library, Albany, New York. 

United States Census (taken at 10-year intervals in years ending in zero, i.e., 1790 - 
1920) and the New York State Census (taken in years ending in five, i.e., 1825 - 1875, 
then again in 1892, 1905, 1915, and the last in 1925) can be found in their original paper 
form at most of the County Clerk's offices in the state. The New York State Library 
also has copies of the State Census of Mortality Schedules. 

Microfilm copies of these censuses can be found in many research and local 
libraries. However, the Church of the Latter Day Saints (Genealogical Society of Utah) 
in most cases microfilmed the pages of the population schedules only. To obtain copies 
of death schedules, check with the County Clerk for the town you wish to research. 



Explanation of Key Terms and Words: 

consumption: tuberculosis 
dropsy - edema, filling with fluids 
dyspepsia - stomach ailments 
#7 - "scalded to death" 

#32 - "teething" 

1/12 - one month-old 



Activity One: 

Disciplines: 
Grade Levels: 
Time Frame: 



Suggested Lessons: 

Social Studies, Health, Mathematics 
4-12 

one class period 
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SECTION IV: HISTORICAL RECORDS IN THE CLASSROOM 



1860 Census of Mortality in Lansingburgh 



Material needed; • Census of Mortality 

• Calculator 

• Page magnifier 

• Almanac 

• Dictionary 

Learning Objectives; Students will; 

1. Understand the meaning of life expectancy infant mortality. 

2. Calculate averages and use them in a social science context. 

3. Make inferences about causes of death in the past and today using the data 
from the census record and almanac. 

Procedures; 1. Give each student a copy of the worksheet and Lansingburgh Mortality 
Schedule or one you have found from your community. 

2. Place students in cooperative groups to complete the worksheet. 

3. Review answers to worksheet with the class. In most cases, there will be 
more than one correct answer. 



Activity Two: 

Disciplines; Social Studies, English, Science, Mathematics, Health, Art (for displays) 
Grade Levels; 4-12 



Time Frame; unit of two weeks 



Materials needed; 



• Three to four mortality schedules from your community 

• Research materials 

• Computers 

• Calculators 

• Materials for display 



Learning Objectives; Students will; 



1. Compare and contrast the causes and ages of death approximately 100 years 
ago and today. 

2. Research various diseases and the scientific discoveries that have controlled 
or eradicated them. 
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1860 Census of Mortality in Lansingburgh 



Procedures; 



Extended Activity: 



Distribute three or four death schedules to students. Have them analyze each 

record. Divide students into groups. Each group is given one of the following 

tasks: 

1. Make a bar or circle graph reflecting the frequency of the various diseases on 
the mortality schedules. Research modern causes of death in the almanac and 
graph these also. Compare the data. You can extend the activity by compar- 
ing these results to developing nations today. 

2. Research the different diseases and determine if there have been any scientif- 
ic discoveries that have led to the reduction or elimination of these diseases 
in modern times. Cite any incidence where a disease is recurring such as 
tuberculosis. Match old names to modern names of selected diseases. 

3. Compute and compare the average age of death for males and females on the 
old records. Research modern life expectancy by using an almanac or follow- 
ing the obituaries in a local newspaper over one or two weeks. Graph the 
results and compare. Try factoring out children 10 years-old and younger. 

See how that compares to the average age of death today. 

4. Develop a list of conclusions from your data. Plan a display of the project. 
Select a title and audience. 

5. Computerize the graphs and research on each of the diseases. Coordinate 
with the group that is planning the visual display of the project. 

1 . Visit a local cemetery and record any information found on gravestones that 
reveal cause and age of death. Compare this to the information on the mor- 
tality schedules. Photograph or sketch any interesting gravestones and 
record any pertinent epitaphs. 
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SECTION IV: HISTORICAL RECORDS IN THE CLASSROOM 



1860 Census of Mortality in Lansingburgh 



Name(s). 



DEATH RECORDS 

Directions: Analyze the death record from Lansingburgh, N.Y., or one from your own 
community and answer the following questions. You will need a dictionary, a calcula- 
tor, an almanac, a page magnifier (if you have one) and time to get used to the manu- 
script (handwritten record). 

1. In what year was this death record written? 



2. What category of information would not be part of a modern death record or certificate? 



3. What does the age 5/12 mean? 

4. How many babies two years-old and younger died? 

5. What does this tell you about infant mortality during this time? 



6. Name three diseases you are not familiar with. Look them up in a dictionary to find out what they 
are. 



a. 



b. 



c. 
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1860 Census of Mortality in Lansingburgh 



7. Why do you think few people today know about these diseases? 



8. Are there any unusual causes of death listed? If so, what are they? 



9. What is the average age of death on this record? 

for females? for males? 

10. Look up in an almanac the average age of life expectancy in the United States today, 

females males 

11. What did most people die of on this death record? 

12. Look up in an almanac the leading causes of death today. 

and 

13. Suggest a reason why the major causes of death have changed over the past hundred years. 
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Page No. 7 

Schedule 3. — Persons who Died during the Year ending 1st June, 1860, in 



County of State of 



in the 



, enumerated by me, Ass’t Marshal. 



NAME OF EVERY PERSON WHO DIED 
during the yew ending 1st June, 1860, whose 
usual place of abode at the time of death was 
in this family. 


DESCBIPTIOX. 


Married or widowed. 1 


PLACE OF BIRTH, 
Naming the State, Territory, 
or Country. 
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in which the 
peraon died. 
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OCCUPATION, OR 
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1860 Census of Mortality for North Elba 




Taken from the same United States Census as the Lansingburgh Census of Mortali- 
ty (page 63), this record demonstrates that local records can reflect national events and 
historical persons. This schedule from North Elba, Essex County, New York, docu- 
ments the death of John Brown, radical abolitionist, and members of his family. As 
noted in the record. Brown was executed by hanging for treason because of his infa- 
mous raid on the U.S Arsenal at Harpers Ferry, Virginia, in 1859. This record is from 
the New York State Library. Additional records about John Brown and his family are 
located in the records of the Essex County Clerk and Historian's office in Elizabeth- 
town, N.Y. For background information concerning the Brown household and the role 
of women, including Martha Brown, consult To Purge This Land With Blood: A Biography 
of John Brown by Stephen B. Oates. 



Explanation of Key Terms and Words: 

North Elba: township in Essex County, New York, that includes the Village of Lake 
Placid today. John Brown's farm and burial plot are maintained as a historical site 
there. 

Olive Brown - died three days-old from "weakness" 

"Do" - ditto 



Suggested Lessons: 



Activity: 

Disciplines: Social Studies, Language Arts 

Grade Levels: 7-12 

Time Frame: one-two class periods 
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SECTION IV: HISTORICAL RECORDS IN THE CLASSROOM 



1860 Census of Mortality for North Elba 



Materials Needed: 



• North Elba Census of Mortality 

• Biographical dictionary 

• American history text 

• Current newspaper obituary page 

• Worksheet 



Learning Objectives: Students will: 

1. Define abolitionist, martyr, capital punishment. 

2. Identify the beliefs of the abolitionists and recognize that there were differ- 
ences of opinion on the means to achieve abolition of slavery. 

3. Understand the critical role of John Brown in the abolitionist movement on 
the eve of the Civil War. 

4. Integrate information from secondary sources to understand the historical 
record. 

Procedures: 1. Distribute record and worksheet. Students can work individually or in 

groups. 

2. Students report back the information gathered from the record and research 
in secondary sources. 

Extended Activities: a. Create a play or video on the life and death of John Brown. 

b. Write a Special Edition of a North Elba newspaper depicting the life, 
death and burial of John Brown. Include some of his obituaries from the 
worksheet. 

c. Relate the execution of John Brown to the debate over capital punishment 
today. Taking into account the crimes of which he was convicted, his age, 
his prior use of violence, and the impact of his crimes upon his victims and 
society, is it likely he would he have been executed today? 
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1860 Census of Mortality for North Elba 



NAME: 

JOHN BROWN'S BODY 

1. In what year was this mortality schedule written? 

2. Where was it recorded? State? County? 

3. What caused the death of the following people? 



1 . Martha Brown Age 

2. Olive Brown Age 

3. John Brown Age 

4. William Tompson Age 



4. Using a biographical dictionary or other secondary resources, record as much information as you 
can find about John Brown and his family Pay special attention to the events leading to his death. 
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1860 Census of Mortality for North Elba 



5a. Define martyr: 



5b. The following statement was made by the American philosopher Ralph Waldo Emerson. 

"Brown would make the gallows as glorious as a cross." What does this mean in modern lan- 
guage? 



5c. Using the information you gathered, suggest reasons why people like Emerson felt that John 
Brown was a martyr. 



5d. Suggest reasons why other abolitionists might have considered John Brown part of a violent rad- 
ical fringe. 



6. What is your assessment of John Brown? 



CHOOSE ONE OF THE FOLLOWING: 

1. Modeled after obituaries in current newspapers, create an obituary for John Brown. 

2. As the Union soldiers marched to war, they sang "John Brown's Body." Analyze the impact this 
song may have had. "John Brown's Body lies a-mouldering in the grave. His soul goes marching 
on." 
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Civil War Broadside 




Civil War recruitment broadsides can be found in many historical societies. This 
particular one originated in Lockport, N.Y., and is from the New York State Archives. 
After the initial patriotic rush to fight in the war subsided, men were drafted and 
bounties paid to volunteers. Some draftees paid money to others who would serve as 
substitutes in the military. Such information can be found on the muster rolls of the 
various regiments. Muster rolls may be found in the records held by local historians 
and a comprehensive collection is housed at the New York State Archives in Albany. 
To locate a specific veteran the researcher needs to know the veteran's name and regi- 
ment number. 



Explanation of Key Terms and Words: 

broadside - large sheet printed on one side only; poster 

bounty - money offered by the United States government to encourage enlistment in 
the Civil War 



Suggested Lessons: 

Activity: 

Disciplines: Social Studies 

Grade Levels: 4-12 

Time Frame: one class period 

Materials Needed: • 

school 

Learning Objectives: Students will: 

1 . Gather information from an historical record. 

2. Define bounty, inducement. 

3. Compare recruiting enlistment techniques from the Civil War to those used 
today. 



Civil War broadside 

Pamphlets from military recruiting offices or Guidance Department at your 
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Civil War Broadside 



Procedures: 1. Distribute copies of the Civil War broadside and discuss the following ques- 

tions with the class. 

a. What inducements does the broadside offer its volunteers? 

b. Suggest reasons these inducements might be needed. 

c. How much does each volunteer get upon enlistment and the fulfillment of 
his three-year term? 

d. Where was this broadside distributed? 

e. Why would African-American men want to volunteer? 

2. Distribute recruiting material from toda}^s military. Compare and contrast 
persuasive techniques of the Civil War and modern eras. 

Extended Activities: 1 . Ask students to design their own broadsides based on their knowledge of a 

war from American history. 

2. Examine the ways in which men from a community entered the service in the 
Civil War by researching regimental muster rolls. 

3. Show the movie "Glory" to the class. 

4. Compare the incentives to Civil War Soldiers with that of Revolutionary War 
Veterans such as Isaac Samson and Hanyost Tewahongarahken (page 31). 
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U. S. SERVICE ! 
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Photograph - Ger\eral Ely S. Parker with General Grant 




This photograph was taken by Matthew Brady who became famous for his photo- 
graphic record of the Civil War. Brady himself was born in Warren County, New York. 
This photograph, courtesy of the Buffalo and Erie County Historical Society, shows 
General Ulysses S. Grant (standing center) with his military secretary General Ely 
Parker, a Tonawanda Seneca sachem (seated on far right). Upon orders from Grant, 
Parker drew up the surrender papers that General Robert E. Lee signed at Appomat- 
tox. Parker later became the first Native American to be appointed as United States 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 



Explanation of Key Terms and Words: 

The Tonawanda Seneca are part of the Haudenosaunee (Iroquois Confederacy). Many 
Iroquois distinguished themselves in the Civil War as in other wars including the 
War of 1812, World War I & II, the War in Vietnam, and Desert Storm. Perhaps as 
many as 600 Iroquois from New York, Wisconsin, Indian Territory, and Canada 
served in the Union army and navy. 



Suggested Lessons: 



Activity One: 

Disciplines: Social Studies 

Grade Levels: 5-12 

Time Frame: one class period 

Materials Needed: • Photograph 

• Worksheet 

Learning Objectives: Students will; 



1. Understand the contributions made by Native Americans during the 
Civil War. 
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Photograph - General Ely S. Parker with General Grant 



2. Systematically analyze a photograph to gather data. 

3. Make inferences from photographic data. 

Procedures: 1. Distribute photograph and worksheet. Identify General Parker as a 

Tonawanda Seneca sachem and point him out in the photo. 

2. Assign the worksheet. Ask students to share with the class what they have 
observed. 



Activity Two: 

Disciplines: 
Grade Levels: 
Time Frame: 
Materials Needed: 



Social Studies, Language Arts, Photography 
5-12 

2-3 class periods 

• Photograph 

• Reference materials 



Learning Objectives: Students will: 

1. Research contributions of General Parker and other Native Americans to the 

Civil War and present the information gathered. 

2. Locate other copies of Matthew Brady photographs and create a visual display. 

Procedure: 1. Direct all students to analyze the photograph and complete the worksheet. 

2. Instruct students to chose one of the following activities: 

a. Research the life of Matthew Brady. Locate other Matthew Brady Civil 
War photos and analyze them in a manner similar to the process on the 
worksheet. Display and explain the photographs to the class. 

b. Research the role of Native Americans in the Civil War. Create a display of 
the information found. Locate names of individuals or tribal groups who 
fought, why they chose to take sides, which side they chose and what hap- 
pened to them during and after the war. 

c. Compare the role of Native Americans in the Civil War with their role in 
the American Revolution; some, including the Oneidas, Tuscaroras and 
Stockbridge, served on the American side. 
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Photograph - General Ely S. Parker with General Grant 



NAME 

ANALYZING A PHOTOGRAPH 

Developed by Education Branch, National Archives 



STEPl. OBSERVATION 

A. Study the photograph for two minutes. Form an overall impression of the photo- 
graph and then examine individual items. Next, divide the photo into quadrants (four 
parts) and study each section to see what new details become visible. 

B. Use the chart below to list people, objects and activities in the photograph. 

PEOPLE OBJECTS ACTIVITIES 



STEP 2. INFERENCE 

Based on what you have observed above, list three things you might infer (conclude) 
from this photograph. 



1 . 

2 . 



3. 

STEPS. QUESTIONS 

A. What questions does this photograph raise in your mind? 



B. Where could you find answers to them? 
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Beers Map, Hempstead, Nassau County, 1873 




In the 1860s and 1870s, F. W. Beers and Associates mapped a major portion of New 
York State. These maps were prepared for the county, town, city, and village levels. 
This collection of maps include names of property owners, streets, and bodies of water. 
Similar maps are found in the New Century Atlases (circa 1904). Beers' maps are found 
in most County Clerk's offices, historical societies and libraries. This map is courtesy 
of the Freeport Historical Museum, Freeport. The New York State Historical Associa- 
tion in Cooperstown and the New York State Library in Albany have the most compre- 
hensive collection of these historical maps. 



Explanation of Key Terms and Words: 

Gunter's or Surveyors' Chain Measure: 
link - 7.92 inches 

rod - a measure of length that contains 5 1/2 yards (16 1/2 feet); also called a pole or 
perch 

chain - 100 links equals 4 rods or 66 feet 

Suggested Lessons: 



Activity One: 

Disciplines: Social Studies 

Grade Levels: 4-8 



Time Frame: one class period 



Materials Needed: 



• Beers map of your locality 

• Modern map - check municipality offices for copies 

• Page magnifier 

• Worksheet 
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Beers Map, Hempstead, Nassau County, 1873 



Learning Objectives: Students will: 

1. Compare and contrast information on historical and current maps. 

2. Trace the growth of their community. 

Procedures: 1. Divide students into cooperative groups. Give out historical maps, current 

maps, and worksheets. 

2. Ask students to share what they have discovered about the community by 
analyzing the maps. 



Activity Two: 

Disciplines: Interdisciplinary - including social studies, language arts, mathematics, art 

Grade Levels: 4-12 



Time Frame: 2-3 class periods 



Materials Needed: 



• Historical and current map 

• Page magnifier 

• Page(s) from the 1875 New York State Census for the area shown on the map 
from the County Clerk's office 

• Camera and film 

• Transparency overlays and overhead projector 

• Calculator 



Learning Objectives: Students will (depending on activity chosen): 

1. Map the growth of their community over the past 100 plus years. 

2. Integrate information from the Census of 1875 with the historical map. 

3. Create a photographic display showing the development of their community 
during the time period represented by the two maps. 

4. Compare and calculate scales used on the historical and current maps. 

Procedures: 1. Divide students into groups. Ask students to select one of the following 

activities depending on their area of interest: 
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Beers Map, Hempstead, Nassau County, 1873 



Extended Activities: 



a. Follow the route of the census taker in 1875 by locating the properties of 
those named on the historical map. Highlight these on a copy of the map. 
From the occupations listed on the census, describe what the community 
might have been like over 100 years ago. 

b. Choose a section of the historical map to enlarge on an overhead projector. 
On a transparency identify the existing buildings by using a red marker. 
Overlay another transparency and add the buildings in blue marker that 
currently exist in the same area. Illustrate the changes by demonstrating 
the results to the class. 

c. Locate the scale on both historical and current maps. Select a distance 
between two points of interest on the map and convert from the Gunter 
scale (rods, chains, links) to the U. S. Customary Scale (feet, yards, miles) 
used today . Also, try converting to the Metric Scale! 

Encourage students to take a photo expedition into the community to photo- 
graph historical and modern structures. They should label each photo, attach 
it to the appropriate location on the historical map, and exhibit in a promi- 
nent location. 
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Beers Map, Hempstead, Nassau County, 1873 



NAME 

HISTORICAL MAPS 



Directions: Answer the following questions by analyzing the historical map of your 

community and comparing it to a modern day map. 



ABOUT THE HISTORICAL MAP. 



1. In what year was this map drawn? 



2. Locate and identify the scale on the map. 



3. What kind of information do you find on the old map? 



4. Do you recognize any names on the map? Which ones? Why? 



ABOUT THE MODERN MAP. 



1. In what year was this map drawn? 



2. Locate and identify the scale on the map. 



3. What kind of information do you find on the modern map? 
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Beers Map, Hempstead, Nassau County, 1873 



COMPARING THE MAPS. 



1. How are the historical and modern maps alike? 



2. How are they different? 



3. What have you discovered about your community by comparing the two maps? 
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Petition From Elizabeth Cady Stanton and Susan B. Anthony to the House of Representatives 







This petitioning letter, dated January 1874, reflects the frustrations felt by both 
Stanton and Anthony after years of working for the abolition of slavery and witnessing 
how Congress paved the way for the Negro male to vote with little regard for the 
rights of females of either race. Having founded the National Women's Suffrage Asso- 
ciation in 1869, this letter was most likely written by them as leaders of this organiza- 
tion. In 1878, Stanton persuaded Senator Sargent of California to sponsor a Women's 
Suffrage amendment. It was reintroduced every year until 1919 when the 19th amend- 
ment was finally on the path to ratification. Neither woman lived long enough to see 
their lifelong dream realized. This document was found in the legislative records of the 
National Archives. 



Explanation of Key Terms and Words: 

Elizabeth Cady Stanton (1815 - 1902) - born in Johnstown, N.Y., and graduated from 
the Troy Female Seminary (now Emma Willard School) in Troy, N.Y. In 1848, she 
organized the first women's rights convention in Seneca Falls, N.Y, and was instru- 
mental in writing the "Declaration of Rights and Sentiments." 

Susan B. Anthony (1820 - 1906) - born in Adams, Mass., of a Quaker family and formed 
the Women's State Temperance Society of New York after she was not allowed to 
speak at a temperance convention in Albany, N.Y, because she was a woman. In 
1872, she voted in a presidential election, was arrested, tried, found guilty, and fined 
$100, which she never paid. 

suffrage - the right to vote 



Suggested Lessons: 



Activity One: 

Disciplines: Social Studies, Language Arts 
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Petition From Elizabeth Cady Stanton and Susan B. Anthony to the House of Representatives 



Grade Levels: 7-12 

Time Frame: two class periods 

Materials Needed: • Letter from Stanton and Anthony 

• Reference materials 

• Names and addresses of legislators - Federal and/ or state 
Learning Objectives: Students will: 

1. Define social reformer, suffrage, amendment, civil disobedience. 

2. Evaluate methods of protest and their consequences. 

3. Write a persuasive letter to a legislator on a topic of interest to students. 

Procedures: 1. Ask students to research the lives of both Elizabeth Cady Stanton and 

Susan B. Anthony. 

2. Distribute the letter to the House of Representatives from Stanton and 
Anthony. Read aloud. Discuss the following questions with the class: 

a. How did participation in other reform movements such as the abolition of 
slavery and temperance influence ideas and methods of those seeking 
women's suffrage? 

b. What methods of protest did the leaders of these movements use? What 
were the results of each method? 

c. What is civil disobedience? What is the purpose of this type of action? 
Give an example of civil disobedience committed by Susan B. Anthony. 
What was the effect of her actions? 

3. Instruct each student to identify a modern issue about which he/ she has 
strong feelings. Students who select similar topics should work together in a 
group. Brainstorm ways to have your opinions heard and the effectiveness 
of each method. Research the names of any organizations that might cham- 
pion your cause and provide information. 

4. Instruct students, individually or in their group, to write a letter expressing 
their ideas and opinions on the topic they have selected and mail the letter to 
an appropriate legislator. Make certain students use proper salutations. 

5. Collect and display any responses. 
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Photograph - Theodore Roosevelt 







This photograph of Theodore Roosevelt, circa 1885, is from the records of the New 
York State Archives. The State Archives has a collection of photographs that were com- 
piled by the State Education Department's Division of Visual Instruction for use as 
instructional aids in the public school curriculum. More than 20,000 unique images, 
dating from 1856-1939, document people, places, buildings, activities, and works of art 
in New York and around the world. The photographs were reproduced in the form of 
lantern slides for use in the classroom. A lantern slide is a positive photographic trans- 
parency presented between two 3 1 /4" by 4" glass plates and projected onto a screen 
by means of a "Magic Lantern" projector. The photographs document one of the earli- 
est uses of audiovisual techniques for classroom instruction. Thousands of slides were 
produced by the Division of Visual Instruction, and sets of slides were loaned to 
schools throughout the State from 1886-1939. 



Suggested Lesson: 

Disciplines: Social Studies, Language Arts 

Grade Levels: 5-8 

Time Frame: three class periods 

Materials Needed: • Photograph of Theodore Roosevelt 

• Reference materials 

• Worksheet "Analyzing a Photograph" (page 72 of this book) 



Learning Objectives: Students will: 



1 . Understand how visual images contribute to our interpretation of people, 
places, and events. 

2. Systematically analyze a photograph to gather data. 

3. Make inferences from photographic data. 

4. Research the subject of the photograph to verify inferences. 
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Photograph - Theodore Roosevelt 



Procedures: 



Extended Activity: 
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1. Distribute the photograph to students or project it as a transparency on a 
screen. 

2. Assign the "Analyzing a Photograph" worksheet. Ask students to list clues 
in the picture that suggest when it was taken, where it might have been 
taken, and what is going on. 

3. Provide students with some introductory information about Teddy 
Roosevelt. 

4. Instruct students to brainstorm the qualities they believe Teddy Roosevelt 
possessed from analyzing the photograph. Make a list on large paper to save 
and display in the classroom. 

5. Direct students in groups to research the life of Teddy Roosevelt. Each group 
is to research a different time period and report its findings to the class. 

Early Years 1858 - 1879 
New York Politics 

Rough Riders and Spanish-American War 
National Politics - First Presidential Administration 
National Politics - Second Administration 
Later Years 1909 - 1919 

6. After reports are shared, have students return to the original list of attributes 
they developed from analyzing the photograph. How many of these qualities 
were verified by their research? Direct students to refer to specific events in 
Roosevelt's life to support their conclusions. 



Locate other photographs of notable historical figures, places, or events and 
repeat the activity. 
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BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



1892 Albany City Census 
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Since the New York State Census was scheduled to be taken every 10 years on the 
years ending in five (1845, 1855, 1865..) and the Federal Census on the years ending in 
zero, (1840, 1850, I860...), the origins of the 1892 New York State Census remain some 
what of a mystery. Archivists at the New York State Archives speculate that prior to 
the 1894 state Constitutional Convention there was a need for an accurate population 
count to determine election districts and wards in New York. The 1892 census con- 
tains less information on each family than other censuses, but does contain a great deal 
of data on occupations and immigration patterns. This record is courtesy of the 
Albany County Hall of Records. 



Explanation of Key Terms and Words: 

Categories listed on census: NAME, MALE OR FEMALE, AGE, COLOR, IN WHAT 
COUNTRY BORN, CITIZEN OR ALIEN, OCCUPAHON 



Suggested Lessons: 



Activity One: 



Disciplines: Language Arts, Social Studies 

Grade Levels: 4-6 



Time Frame: five days 



Materials Needed: 



• 1892 Albany Census or any other census of your area 

• "Family Census Data" worksheet 

• Large rolled butcher paper 

• Markers 



Learning Objectives: Students will: 

1 . Understand that there are many cultural, economic, and environmental 
changes that occur over a period of time. 

2. Demonstrate the ability to gather, label, categorize, and analyze information 
from a census. 
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1892 Albany City Census 



Procedures: 



Activity Two: 

Disciplines: 
Grade Levels: 
Time Frame: 
Materials Needed: 



3. Create a modem class census modeled after an historical one. 

4. Predict future changes in our lifestyles for the year 2092. 

1. Distribute the 1892 census or other census you have located. Discuss the pur- 
pose of a census, the categories of information on the census, and any other 
pertinent data. 

2. Ask for volunteers to complete the "Family Census Worksheet" with their 
parents or guardians using present day information. 

3. Direct remainder of the students to create a "blown up" version of a census 
on butcher paper on which they will record the modem day information col- 
lected on the worksheets. Categories should be similar to the historical cen- 
sus. 

4. The class will compare and contrast the information on the old census to the 
present day class census to determine what changes have occurred. Instruct 
students to draw conclusions about changes in the following categories: 

OCCUPATIONS IN GENERAL 

OCCUPATIONS OF WOMEN 

FIRST NAMES 

COUNTRIES OF ORIGIN 

NUMBER OF PERSONS IN HOUSEHOLD 

ANY OTHER CATEGORIES THEY WISH TO COMPARE 

4. Instruct the students to create and complete a census form for one hundred 
years into the future. Discuss what changes there might be in the way we 
live or the way we count our population. 



Social Studies, Mathematics 
7-12 

one week 

• Sample 1892 census 

• Data from at least three local census records over time (20 - 30 years apart) 

• Collaboration with County Clerk or librarian where census records are locat- 
ed either in hard copy or microfilm 

• Computer program with graphing capabilities, optional 
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1892 Albany City Census 



Learning Objectives: Students will: 

1. Collect data from the same location over time and track immigration patterns. 

2. Learn how to access census data from its repository. 

3. Create graphs or charts of immigrant groups that settled in their area. 

Procedure: 1. Prelesson teacher preparation: 

a. Identify the census records available in your local repository. Inquire if 
field trips are possible and the maximum number of researchers the repos- 
itory can accommodate at one time. 

b. If your school has a microfilm reader, check to see if the repository will 
rent or sell copies of the microfilmed records you wish to use. If so, the 
students may do the research segment of this project at school. 

2. Introduce the lesson with a number of sample census records, preferably 
from your area, from at least three different time periods and discuss their 
contents. (The records you use will depend on what is available in your local 
repository.) 

3. Arrange field trips, if possible, to the County Clerk's Office or a repository 
where census records of your area are kept in hard copy or microfilm. 

4. Instruct students to work in pairs and go to the repositories in very small 
numbers. Assign each group a particular geographical area and year to 
research. They are to keep a tally of all immigrants and the country they 
came from. 

5. After the groups have completed their research, create a chart tracking the 
immigration patterns in your town or city. Use a computer graphing pro- 
gram, if available. 

6. Ask students to generalize from the results on the chart: 

a. Was there a particular immigrant group that settled in your area? 

b. Was there a change from the mid 1800s to the beginning of the 1900s in the 
countries of origin? 

c. Did the number of immigrants rise or decline over the years? 

7. Students can compare national immigration patterns in the past with those 
that occur today by contacting the Bureau of Immigration and Naturalization 
for modern statistics. 



(Lesson idea by Kim Christiansen, Virginia Congemi, and Mary Risch, Fourth Grade teachers, Green Meadow 
School, East Greenbush Central School.) 
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1892 Albany City Census 



NAME 

FAMILY CENSUS DATA 



Explanation: This family census is being taken to compare information from a histori- 
cal census with information from a present day census. "Family" is being defined as 
all those who share one household. This activity is voluntary. 

1 . List members of your household from oldest to youngest. 



Name 


Age 


Occupation 


Name 


Age 


Occupation 


Name 


Age 


Occupation 


Name 


Age 


Occupation 


Name 


Age 


Occupation 


Name 


Age 


Occupation 



For additional members use the back of the worksheet. 



2. Were any members of your household born in another country? If so, who and where were they 
born? 



3. Are any members of your household aliens (not citizens of the United States)? If so who are they? 



4. List any additional information you need to complete the class census. 
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Justice's Criminal Docket 






The Justice's Criminal Docket is a record of court proceedings. These documents are 
located in the Town Hall of Schodack, New York. Other communities will have similar 
records that describe criminal activity and punishments. Court records reflect the 
times. As a result of prohibition in the 1920s, many cases revolve around the posses- 
sion or sale of alcohol. During the depression of the 1930s, there was an increase in 
vagrancy. This lesson works best when students can analyze a number of criminal 
dockets. 



Explanation of Key Terms and Words: 

Be aware that in many towns those named as defendants and charged with a crime 
may be ancestors of students in your class or prominent members of the community. 
You may want to blank out names before handing out the docunients. 



Suggested Lesson: 

Disciplines: Social Studies, Criminology 

Grade Levels: 8-12 

Time Frame: two class periods 

Materials Needed: • Criminal Dockets 

• Access to local judge or lawyer 
Learning Objectives: Students will: 

1. Compare crime and punishment of 100 years ago and today. 

2. Understand the changing interpretations of the 8th amendment. 

3. Predict future crimes and punishments. 
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Justice's Criminal Docket 



Procedures: 1. Students work in teams to answer the questions based on the "Justice's 

Criminal Docket" on the worksheet provided. 

2. Invite the local town judge to the class to answer questions about modern 
justice. Have students formulate questions prior to the visit. Sample ques- 
tions: 

• What crimes are committed most frequently in our community today? 

• What are the most common punishments for these crimes? 

• What "new" or alternative sentences are being tried in our community 
today? 



(Lesson idea by Nikki Carter-Piechnik, Social Studies teacher, East Greenbush Central School.) 
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Justice's Criminal Docket 



Name/ Group 

CRIME AND PUNISHMENT WORKSHEET 



Directions; Answer the following questions by referring to the Justice's Criminal 
Dockets. 

1. List the crimes included and the punishment given for each. 



2. Are there any charges listed with which you are not familiar? (Try to find definitions in the dictio- 
nary.) 



3. Which acts were crimes 100 years ago but are not crimes today? 



4. Which part of the Constitution sets guidelines for fair punishment? 



5. How has the phrase "cruel or unusual" been interpreted differently through the years? 
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Justice's Criminal Docket 



6. Brainstorm in your team answers to the following questions: 

a. What actions that are now labeled crimes might not be considered crimes 100 years from today? 



b. Are there any common punishments today that might be viewed as harsh or inappropriate 
100 years from now? 



c. What new types of punishments might be designed in the future? (Describe a few punishments 
that might be used 100 years from today. Be inventive and practical.) 
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.1 Ticivs criminal docket. 

•N SUMMARY PROCEEDINGS. 




- Bsq., Justice of the Peace, 



Countv. 



®lte people of the §tate of |tei» ||orU, 



uoainet 










Complaint and affidavit on oath 

complainant, in writing, subscribed by h.CA^v^^ 

-189 Wm^ 



189 Adjourned 

DeTi'utiriuH-uiiimiriwt’ lui c.taijiiiuiiofl ..i 



— ^89 Testimony taken on oath and witnesses’ examination reduced to writing and sub^ 

scri bed 

^.^189 Name and place of residence of each witness examined in the presence of the defend- 
ant, respectively:. . . .. — — 







Determination order or judgment 
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1902 Diary of Fannie Jane Roberts 
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This 1902 excerpt from Fannie Roberts' diary (1886-1967) provides a glimpse of 
rural life in Bloomville, Delaware County, from the perspective of a 16-year-old girl. 
Diaries provide valuable insight into the day to day life of individuals. Diaries are 
often found in historical societies, libraries, with municipal historians and in personal 
or family historical record collections. This excerpt from Fannie Roberts' diary is cour- 
tesy of Elva G. Meyer and the Delaware County Historical Association, Delhi, New 
York. 



Suggested Lesson: 



Disciplines: 
Grade Levels: 
Time Frame: 
Materials Needed: 



Social Studies, Language Arts, Art, Music 
4-8 

two class periods 

• Copy of Fannie's Diary 

• Worksheet "Diaries" 



Learning Objectives: Students will: 

1. Gather information about rural life in 1902 from diary entries. 

2. Compare and contrast daily life in 1902 to life today. 

3. Write diary entries that reflect a young person's life today. 

Procedures 1. Distribute a copy of Fannie's diary and a worksheet to each student. 

2. Identify and define unfamiliar terminology. 

3. Direct students to complete the worksheet by analyzing the entries from 
Fannie's diary. 

4. Share information gathered during a class discussion. 

5. Instruct students to begin writing their own diaries for the next five days. 
Have them include information about their daily lives much like Fannie did. 
If someone found their diary 100 years from now, what would they want to 
tell people of the future about a studenF s life today? Share, collect and keep 
in a school time capsule. 
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1902 Diary of Fannie Jane Roberts 



NAME 



DIARIES 



Directions: Complete the following worksheet by gathering answers from "Fannie's 
Diary" of 1902. 



1 . Define rural: 



2. What information leads you to believe that Fannie lives on a farm? 



Fill in the following chart comparing Fannie's life with yours. 



Alike 


Different 


School 




Recreation 




Chores 
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Report of Shop, Factory, Mill or Industrial Establishment 








This record was created in response to the Public Health Laws of 1903. This law 
authorized the Health Department to survey industrial discharges and sewerage in an 
attempt to regulate output into the State's waterways. Industries discharging any 
waste material - chemical or human - were required to file a report and identify what 
they were putting into the rivers or streams. The Health Department tried to clean up 
the state's waters to curb epidemics, such as typhoid fever. This particular record from 
Gloversville is in the New York State Archives. Many more can be found at the State 
Archives that originated in other localities throughout New York. 



Explanation of Key Terms and Words: 

Many chemical terms will be listed. 



Activity One: 



Suggested Lessons: 



Disciplines: Science, Health, Social Studies 



Grade Levels: 5-12 

Time Frame: one class period 



Materials Needed: • "Report of Shop, Factory, Mill or Industrial Establishment" record 

• Worksheet 

• Page magnifier 

Learning Objectives: Students will: 

1. Discover the sources of water pollution during the early days of 
industrialization. 

2. Generalize the effects this type of pollution has on public health. 
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Report of Shop, Factory, Mill or Industrial Establishment 



Procedures: 1. Divide the class into cooperative groups. 

2. Have each group analyze the "Report of Shop, Factory, Mill or Industrial 
Establishment" and fill in the worksheet entitled "Public Health." The 
worksheet is generic to any similar record and can be completed individually 
or as a group. 

3. Instruct students to share their paragraphs with the other groups to provide 
closure. 



Activity Two: 



Disciplines: Interdisciplinary Project - primarily involving the social studies, mathematics, 

science, health, and the arts 



Grade Levels: 7-12 



Time Frame: one to two weeks 



Materials Needed: 



• One or more of the "Reports of Shop, Factory or Mill" documents 

• Reference materials 

• Phone number of Health Departments - State and local 



Learning Objectives: Students will: 

1. Compare polluting factory discharges in 1903 to those allowed today. 

2. Identify the effects of various chemicals on humans. 

3. Research how disease was spread through waste in water. 

4. Brainstorm ways to locate information about water pollution today. 

5. Prepare effective oral and visual presentation to class. 

Procedures:, 1. Divide students into groups as follows. Assign students to groups based on 
their interest in the topic. All students must analyze the document(s) and list 
what was discharged into New York's waterways in 1903. 

• Group 1 researches the effects the chemicals listed in the document have 
on the human body. 

• Group 2 researches water-born communicable diseases and compares their 
frequency at the turn of the century with their frequency today. 

• Group 3 locates information on modern laws concerning industrial dis- 
charge into rivers and streams. 

• Group 4 investigates industries in its area to discover if they discharge 
waste into the water and how modern pollution laws affect them. Students 
may want to model their investigation on the historical record to maintain 
similar categories for comparison. 

2. All groups prepare visual and oral presentations of the data they gathered. 
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Report of Shop, Factory, Mill or Industrial Establishment 



Name or Group 

PUBLIC HEALTH 



Directions: Answer the following questions by analyzing the "Report of Shop, Factory, 
Mill or Industrial Establishment" from Gloversville or one from your own area. 

1. When was this report written? 

2. To whom is it addressed? 

3. What is the name of the company making the report? 

4. What does this company manufacture? 

5. How many people (not including salaried officials) work in this mill? 

6. From how many outlets is waste discharged into the waterway? 

7. What does this mill discharge into the river or stream from the outlets? 



8. Into what waterway does this mill discharge waste? 

9. Write a paragraph suggesting how this situation affected public health at that time and why this 
needed reforming. 
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Com MisBiONcn 

N EW YORK 

STATE DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH 
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Report of Shop, Factory, Mill or Industrial Establishment 



Made in Accordance with Section 79 (a) of the Public Health Law as Amended by Chapter 468 of the Laws of 1903 



To the State Commissioner of Health 

Albcmy, N. Y. 










situated : Street, in the . 'tK'^'.^S^. 

^ \"illa(TO, Town 

ZZI , ; ^ County, N. Y. 



Also that the ^va8 on the 7th day of May, 1903, engaged in the 

Shop, 3''Hctory. etc. 



of 

Manufacture, jrfoductlon or Preparation 









employing or 

Give uenerul statement of niethotl, process, or system used for each line of manufacture carried on 
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Also that the following information, data and statistics are correctly stated for this establish- 
ment for the date of May 7th, 1903. 
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Form loo 



SHOP OR FACTORY REPORT: No. 2 



No. of Employees, not including salaiied officials : 
Men * : y . . / 



■I 



Women 



xi... 



. / 



Children under 16 years of age 



Character and Quantity of each kind of Output or Product per Day, 
Month . or Year 



No. of Outlets for Discharge of Refuse or Waste Matter into any Stream, 
Watercourse or Waters in the State 






State for each of the above outlets the following : 

Outlet No. (1) 

City, Village, Town and County within which the Refuse enters a Stream, 

Watercourse or Waters 

Name of Stream, Watercourae or Waters Receiving 
General Character and Composition of the Refuse Discharged 

/JlP.. S' cc^-^zX^. ^ 

/ /I ..r^. /.J. 

Amount of such Refuse or Waste Matter Discharged from this Outlet when Operated under 
the Conditions reported 



No. of Employees using Water closets or Urinals emptying into this Outlet 
Outlet No. (2) 

(Glvo (Uitn as above) 





Keceived by the State Department of Health 19... 

Approved 19 



State Commissioner of Health 
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World War I Letter From Hamilton Fish, Jr. 



Mi lir D lislir 



This is one of a series of letters dated 1917-18 from Captain Hamilton Fish, Jr. to his 
father during World War I. Captain Fish was a white officer in charge of the 369th Col- 
ored Regiment known as the "Harlem Hellfighters," which saw action in the trenches 
of France. After the war, Hamilton Fish became a prominent United States Congress- 
man. A copy of this censored letter and its transcription are courtesy of the Desmond- 
Fish Library in Garrison, N.Y. (the Fish records have been transfered to the New York 
State Library). The second page of the censored letter could not be located. A tran- 
scription is presented here to provide students with a complete letter. 

Explanation of Key Terms and Words: 

Background Information on African-American Troops in World War I 

The 369th was one of four African-American regiments that saw action during World 
War I. During the war, 400,000 African-American soldiers served. Of the 10,000 
who went to battle, 475 were killed and 3,468 were wounded. The nickname of the 
369th was the Harlem Hellfighters since most of the soldiers came from the New 
York City area. The soldiers experienced a great deal of racism in the United States 
while preparing for war. Eventually, they were sent to France and worked side by 
side with the French army. The regiment spent 191 days on the front lines - more 
than any other United States regiment. They never lost an inch of ground and were 
the first Allied regiment to reach the Rhine River. No member of the 369th was ever 
taken prisoner of war. Hamilton Fish, Jr. received a silver star in the battle of Meuse- 
Argonne. Due to the regiment's fine war record, a monument costing $30,000 was 
erected in France to commemorate their gallant service. 

censored date = April 8, 1918 

censored line in second paragraph = only American regiment 
censored line in third paragraph (not very far) = about 15 miles 
Boche - French slang for German 



Activity: 



Suggested Lessons: 



Disciplines: Social Studies 

Grade Levels: 7-12 
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World War I Letter From Hamilton Fish, Jr. 



Time Frame: five class periods 

Materials Needed: • Hamilton Fish, Jr. letter 

• Worksheet 

• Secondary source information on World War I 
Learning Objectives: Students will: 

1. Know the causes, participants, methods of warfare, and result of World War I. 

2. Describe how African Americans, segregated in separate regiments, helped 
the Allied cause during World War I. 

3. Understand the reasons for censorship of letters from the front during war. 

4. Gather data from a historical record and incorporate this data with sec- 
ondary source information in the form of a report. 

Procedures: 1. Distribute the Hamilton Fish letter and worksheet. Direct students to read 

the letter and complete the worksheet. 

2. Share answers in a class discussion. 

3. Instruct students, either individually or in groups, to gather as much infor- 
mation as possible from the letter on the following topics. Write a report on 
the topic by researching additional information from secondary reference 
sources or other documents. 

a. The Contribution of African-American troops in World War I 

b. Weapons of World War I 

c. Trench Warfare in World War I 

d. Attitudes arid Actions on the Home Front 

e. Battles in France During World War I 

f. Censorship of Information During Wartime 

g. Casualties in World War I 

4. Allow students time to report their findings to the class. 

Extended Activities: 1. Ask students to research and share their findings about African-American 

military service in the American Revolution and the Civil War. 

2. Instruct students to research and share the impact of World War I on the civil 
rights movement. 

3. Ask students to study African-American military service in World War II and 
its relation to the integration of the armed forces. 



(Lesson idea and background information provided by Thomas Malcolm, St. Joseph's School, Croton Falls, NY.) 
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World War I Letter From Hamilton Fish, Jr. 



NAME or GROUP 

A WORLD WAR I LETTER HOME 



Directions: Complete the following worksheet by reading and analyzing the letter 
written by Captain Hamilton Fish, Jr. 

1. To whom was Captain Fish writing this letter? 



2. Why do you think some parts of the letter are typed over with the letter "x" making it difficult to 
read? 



3. Why would a German be surprised if they took one of Fish's men prisoner? 



4. Why do you think the black regiment was led by a white officer? 



5. What military items have been given to the 369th black regiment from the French? 



6. The 369th colored regiment was formerly known as what regiment? 



7. What are they sending back to Governor Whitman? 
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World War I Letter From Hamilton Fish, Jr. 



8. Why are the men of his regiment excellent at throwing hand grenades? 



9. What does Hamilton Fish, Jr. expect of the people back home? 



10. Why do you think so little is known about the success and bravery of these African -American 
troops in World War I? 



BONUS: 

Make up two more questions that can be answered by reading this letter. Record the 
question and answer below. Quiz the class when it is your turn. 



1 . 



2 . 
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JL|UEiXXS^}a[KKS. 



i*rom: 

Capt* Hamilton Pish, Jr. 
369th U. S. Infantry, A. E. F. 
Postal Secteur lio. 54. 



Dear Father: 



I hope you will forgive me for not writing oftener, but I am~«aa^ 
busy every moment getting my company ready for a tour of duty in the 
trenches- We expect to be ordered up in ten days and naturally there 
Is a lot of polishing up to be done so that we can give a good account 
of ourselves on our introduction to the Loche. After all our wander- 
ings and experiences, it is difficult to realize that we will be facing 
German bullets, and I hope taking German helmets before you get this 
letter- I understand helmets are the only things we are allowed to 
keep, and also to send home. 



Our regiment is the most envied American regiment in France and^ 
has the greatest opportunity to make a wonderful record. We are 
KWYf XTlWiyy y with the French Army and have the incomparable 

advantage of the instruction and experience of the French. We are to 
iiitents and purposes bl part of the i'rench Army and supplied oy them 
with all of our rifles, bayonets, helmets, gas masks, knapsacks, food 
and amiLunition- fhe men look splendidly in the American khaki uniform 
and French leather eq^uipment and brown helmets- I wonder what the Ger- 
mans will think when they take one of our boys prisoner and find that 
he cannot speak French, and comes from Harlem. I am a great believer 
in the fighting quality of the educated American liegro, provided he i§ 
well led- If the regiment does not make a splendid record, it will not b 
the fault of the men. I believe, if the censorship regulations 

were abolished, the 15th Few fork (now the 369th U. S- Infantry), would 
be as well known as the hough Kiders wore in the Spanish American War, 
before peace is declared. V»e were the second I;ov/ York Regiment over 
hero following closely on the old 69th, and 1 believe the first color- 
ed regiment to land in France. lo-day we are the American Foriign Le- 
gion of Franco- We are sending back our old 15th Kew York Infantry 
fla<^ to Gov. Whitman to be placed with the other old regimental flags 
in the State Capitol at Albany. It is quite appropriate "that the. flag 
should be returnea to Gov/Whitman, as the regiment was organized during 
his administration and owes its success to his personal interest and ef- 
forts in its behalf- 

not very far 

We are billeted in a small village from the 

front and are not bothered by German shells, but we can plainly hear 
the incessant rumble of the artillery- On clear nights the front looks 
like a Fourth of July celebration with rockets, flares and flashes of 
big guns- iilost of the firing is now done at night time, because the 
artillery on both sides shell the lines of communication to prevent the 
bringing up of supplies and movements of troops. There are plenty of 
German aeroplanes hovering about, especially at night and there have 
been several air fights in the vicinity of our village. Cne oi our 
battalions has already gone to the trenches. It was an interesting- 
sight to see our troops march out of the little French village v;hile 
our band played the l-jcmbre and Ifeuse, the harBeillaise and our national 
anthem. i'here were no flowers and no good-byes, as our boys marched 
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Capt. Hamilton Pislu Jr, 
369th U.S. Infantry. ii.E.P 
Postal Secteur No, 54. 



April 8, 1918. 



Dear Father ; 

^ ]}?P® V7ill forgive me for not writing oftener but I am busy every momen 

getting my company ready for a tour of duty in the trenches. Y/e expect to b 
tsp days and naturally there is a lot of polishing up to be do 
so that we can pive a good account of ourselves on our introduction to the 
boche. After all ow wanderings and experiences, it is difficult to realize 
that we will be facing German bullets, and I hope taking German helmets be- 
tore you get tnis letter. I understand helmets are the only thing’s that we 
are allowed to keep, and also to send home. 

Our regiraentis the most envied American regiment in Prance and has the grea 
est opportunity to make a wonderful record. Y/e 'are the only American regime 
with bhe French Army and have the incomoarable advantage of the instruction 
and experience of the French. We are to all intents and purposes a part of 
French Army and supplied by them with all of our rifles, bayonets, helmets, 
^s masks, knapsacks, food' and ammunition. The men look splendidly in the 
American khaki uniform and French leather equipment and brown helmets. I 
wonder whaS the Germans will think when they take one of our hoys prisoner 
and find that he cannot speak French and comes from Harlem. I am a ^eat be- 
liever in the fif^^hting quality of the educated American Negro, provided he i 
well led. If the regiment does not make a splendid record, it will be the 
fault of the officers. I believe, if the censorsliip regulations were ab- 
olished, the 15th New York (now the 369th U. S. Infantrv), would be so well 
known as the Rough Riders were in the Span ish-Ameri can War, before peace is 
dedlared. ?/e were the second New fork regiment over here, following closely 
on the old 69th, and I believe _ the first colored regiment to land in France. 
Today we are the American Foreigi Hegion of France. Ne are sending back 6ur 
old I5th New York Infantry flag to Gov. Y/hitman to be placed with the other 
old regimental flags in the State Oapitol at Albany, it is quite appropriat 
that the flag should be returned to Gov. V/hitman, as the regiment was organ- 
ized during’ bis administration and owes its success to his personal interest 
and efforts in its behalf. 

We are billeted in a small village about fifteen miles from the front and ar 
not bothered by German diells, but we can plainly he^ the incessant rumble 
of the artillery. On clear nights the front lopks like Fourth of July ce- 
lebration with rockets,^ flares and flashes of big guns.. Most of the firing 
is now done at nif^rht time, because the artillery on both sides shell the lin 
of communication to prevent the bringing up of supplies and movement of troo 
There are plenty of German aeroplanes hovering about, especially at* night an 
there have been* several air fights in the vicinity oi our village. One of 
our battalions lias already gone to the trenches. It was an interesting si^ 
to see our troops march out of the little French village while our band play 
our National anthem, the Sombre and Meuse, the Marseillaise. ^There were no 
flowers and no good-byes, as our boys marched out to give battle, but just 
the same, those of us who saw them go were greatly impressed by their raartia 
appearance, 

I have given up all attompts to figure on the duration of the war, as it is 
a Waste of time. We know less about the German offensive than you o in 



« 3 - 



America, as we do not get the German bullet ines and the Ally Gorarauniques are 
ilosely censored. IVom all^the last reports, the Germans have been checked 
in their atlempt to take Amiens. 

Please do not worry about my being hit, as it will not do either of us any 
good. There is no such thing as dodging a ^ell or a bullet, as the one 
that hits is never seen. It' is a good deal a matter of luck ^ as the 
IVench say - "bonne chance". I am willing to take my chance with the rest 

of them. 

We went through the throv/ing of hand grenades without an accident, althouA 
one inan dropoed his and had the pluck to pick it up again and throw it out 
of the trench. Our boys already- excel the French at grenade throwing an 
account of thear baseball training. The band grenade is one of the most 
important features of the present war and has taken the place of the riiie 
to a large extent in trench warfare. Several of ^ur men can throw dummy 



games, 

H. E. is working in k French canteen less than twenty miles from here, and 
sent me a letter bv one of our soldiers, who happened to pass /by. i wiii 
ery ani go to see her soon. Recently tfie to'yvn she is living in was severely 
bombed by German aviators. These air raids are always carried out on clear 

nie^ts and we can distinctlv hear the machines pass oyer our darkened little 

vitlap-e on their mission of destrmetuon. About a week ago. a IVench Otticer 
told me that a sin^rle bomb had fallen there and killed forty-two non-com- 
batants who had taken supposed shelter in the cellar of a house. 

We diftclared war just one year ago, and all reports indicate that the ^ericau 
nation is aroused and enthusistio for the prosecution of the war to victory* 

I am glAd to hear that the nation has shaken off its shackles and _ destroyed 

the map’gots of pacifieism which feed on' its carcas and lulled us into 
ci ed slicurity. I am confident tliat the farmers — the back home folks, the 
plain people’ - whose sons are in khaki, will bend every enerfw and make every 
sacrifice to bring this terrible war to a quick and successful conclusion. 

With love to all, 

Your affectionate son, 

HAI5ILT0N. 
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Hyer - Remember November 14 





Fearful reaction in the United States to the communist revolution in Russia led to a 
period known as the "Red Scare." This document, located in the New York State 
Archives, was one of many collected by the New York State Joint Legislative Commit- 
tee to Investigate Seditious Activities, established in 1919 and headed by Senator Clay- 
ton Lusk of Cortland County, to study radical organizations after World War I. For 
more than a year, the committee gathered an enormous body of information on sus- 
pected radical organizations by raiding organizations' offices, examining documents, 
and infiltrating meetings. Of the thousands arrested during this investigation, only a 
few were charged and a handful convicted or deported, since little incriminating mate- 
rial was found within the thousands of documents seized by the committee. 

Open invitations, such as this flyer, also fueled the fire that led to the raids by U.S. 
Attorney General Palmer on communists, anarchists, and foreigners in general. 



Explantion of Key Terms and Words: 

Establishment of the Russian Soviet Republic - November 14, 1917 
autocracy - rule by despot, monarch with absolute power 



Activity: 



Suggested Lesson: 



Disciplines: Social Studies, Art, Computer 

Grade Levels: 8-12 



Time Frame: one class period 



Materials Needed: 



• "Remember November 14" flyer 

• World History text or other secondary source 

• Art supplies 
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Flyer - Remember November 14 



Learning Objectives: Students will: 

1 . Define autocracy, communist revolution, Red Scare. 

2. Understand the existence of a Communist Party in the United States. 

3. Create a flyer expressing the opposing view. 

Procedures: 1. Assign a chapter on the Russian Revolution before beginning this lesson. 

2. Distribute the "Remember November 14" flyer. Seek responses to the follow- 
ing questions: 

a. What event occurred on November 14th two years before the flyer was 
published? In what year was the flyer created? 

b. What is an autocracy? What autocracy was overthrown? 

c. This flyer is an invitation. Who is being invited to the celebration? Where 
is the celebration being held? Who is sponsoring the event? 

d. Why would the United States government allow the Communist Party of 
America to exist and openly advertise its ideas and events? 

e. Why might people in the United States fear this type of activity? Why was 
this called the Red Scare? 

f. What types of action were taken by the Federal and state governments to 
fight communism? 

3. Ask students to create a flyer expressing the opposite viewpoint. This can be 
created by hand using poster material or done with the help of a computer 
graphics or desktop publisihing program. 

Extended Activity: 1. Instruct students to compose a scene from a Lusk Committee meeting in 

which the people who organized and/ or attended the rally advertised in the 
flyer are charged, interrogated, and judged. 
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Remember November 14 



T he Second Anniversary o£ 
he Establishment o£ the 

RUSSIAN SOVIET REPUBLIC 

Help us celebrate the overthrow of the great- 
est autocracy in the world. 

No worker should fail to attend the greatest 
of all CELEBRATIONS, which will be held under 
the auspices of the COMMUNIST PARTY of 
AMERICA, 6th A. D. on FRIDAY EVE. NOV- 
14th 1919 at LENOX ASSEMBLY ROOMS 234 
EAST 2nd STREET 

ROSE PASTOR STOKES and others will be 
there to address you, A Musical Program has 
been arranged. 

Come and show by your presence that you 
are with our RUSSIAN COMRADES in the fi^ht 
against INTERNATIONAL CAPITALISM. 

Make sure you ^et your tickets in advance 
at the Headquarters of the COMMUNIST PARTY 
of AMERICA, 6th A. D. at 604 East 9th St. 



a 

ERLC 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 
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Annual Report of the M.C. Lawton Club 
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The following notes describe a February 10, 1928, recital given by Countee Cullen in 
Albany. They are part of the annual report of the M.C. Lawton Civic and Cultural Club 
sent to the Empire State Federation of Women's Clubs, a statewide African-American 
women's organization of which the Lawton Club is a member. The entire report gives a 
good example of the variety of activities this particular organization was involved in 
including aid to needy families, the investigation of the City's treatment of African 
Americans, and improving the deplorable housing conditions in which many of them 
lived. The following excerpt demonstrates how the M.C. Lawton Club presented posi- 
tive examples of African-American achievements through its speakers program. This 
report is part of the records of the Albany M. C. Lawton Civic and Cultural Club locat- 
ed in the Special Collections and Archives at the State University of New York, Albany. 

Explanation of Key Terms and Words: 

Mrs. Maria C. Lawton (b.l864) - A graduate of Howard University and president of the 
Empire State Federation of Women's Clubs, Incorporated for 10 years. She was a newspa- 
per reporter, orator, political leader, and namesake to Empire State Federation of Women's 
Clubs affiliate clubs located throughout New York State. 

M.C. Lawton Club - an African-American women's club founded in 1919 with the goal of 
"community service, educational advancement, race relations and self-advancement." Its 
membership included many of the most prominent African-American women in Albany. In 
the 1920s and 1930s, the organization was an active campaigner for improved social condi- 
tions for African Americans. In later years, this mission was largely taken over by the 
NAACP. The M. C. Lawton Club now largely focuses on fund-raising and cultural educa- 
tion. 

Countee Cullen - an African-American poet born in 1903. He received his Bachelor's degree 
from New York University in 1925 and Master's from Harvard in 1926. Through his poetry, 
he protested against violations of African-American dignity and rights. Cullen typified the 
spirit of the Harlem Renaissance in the 1920s. In the 1930s, he served as a creative writing 
teacher at Frederick Douglass Junior High School in New York City. He died in January 1946. 



Suggested Lesson: 



Disciplines: Social Studies, Language Arts 

Grade Levels: 8-12 



Time Frame: three to four class periods 
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Annual Report of the M.C. Lawton Club 



Materials Needed: • Notes from the February 10, 1928, M.C. Lawton Club meeting 

• Reference materials on the Harlem Renaissance 

Learning Objectives: Students will: 

1. Research African-American artists associated with the Harlem Renaissance. 

2. Locate examples of Countee Cullen's poetry and relate the topics of his 
poems to the events of the 1920s and 1930s. 

3. Create poems or other creative work reflecting the time in which we live. 

Procedures: 1. Distribute copies of the M.C. Lawton Club notes. Provide students with 

some background concerning the club. 

2. Discuss the following questions: 

a. Where was this recital to take place? 

b. When did it occur? 

c. What made this event unique? 

d. Describe the audience. 

e. How much was admission? 

f. How much did the club make from the event? 

3. Direct students to locate names of famous African-American writers, poets, 
painters, and other artists who became famous during the Harlem Renais- 
sance. 

4. Assign a different artist of the Harlem Renaissance to each group of 3 or 4 
students in the class. Each member of the group should model a piece of art 
work in the style of the artist. The group should research biographical and 
critical information. Groups may select from a variety of performance or pre- 
sentation methods to share their findings. 

Extended Activity: 1 . List civic clubs that exist in your community. Find out the purpose of each 

group, its activities, and membership. Compare and contrast the activities of 
the M.C.Lawton Club with one of these contemporary civic groups. 

2. Investigate the role of religious organizations in supporting African-Ameri- 
can artists and in the civil rights movement. 
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PRESIDENT 

Mrs. GEORGIE LEWIS 
91 SECOND STREET 



SECRETARY 

MRS. DAISY JACKSON 
64 HIGH STREET 



M. C. LAWTON CLUB 

ALBANY, N. Y. 
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Annual Report of The Bank of Manhattan Trust Company 
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In 1799, the State Legislature established in law the creation of The Manhattan 
Company. The law mandated that The Manhattan Company, a private corporation, 
provide "pure and wholesome" water to the residents of the City of New York. Shortly 
after its creation, the company's board of directors realized that they did not need all of 
the company's capital to maintain the City's water system. The directors of the corpo- 
ration decided to establish an office of "discount and deposit" called Bank of the Man- 
hattan Company. Over the years this bank evolved into The Bank of Manhattan Trust 
Company and ultimately emerged as The Chase Manhattan Bank. This Statement of 
Conditions of The Bank of Manhattan Trust Company is from the company's 1929 
annual report. This record is courtesy of The Chase Manhattan Bank Archives. In addi- 
tion to a listing of assets and liabilities, the annual report names members of the Board 
of Directors and includes a map of New York City in which all branches in the bor- 
oughs of Manhattan, Bronx, Queens, and Brooklyn are located. There is no mention of 
the October 1929 Stock Market crash. 

Suggested Lessons: 



Activity One: 



Discipline: Economics 

Grade Levels: 8-12 



Time Frame: two or three class periods 

Materials Needed: • "Statement of Conditions" record 

• Reference materials 

• Annual reports from existing banks in your community 
Learning Objectives: Students will: 

1. Define economic terms such as securities, liabilities, bonds, capital, and 
board of directors. 

2. Predict the effects of the Stock Market Crash on the condition of The Bank of 
Manhattan Trust Company. 

3. Compare and contrast a 1929 annual statement and one from a modern bank. 
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Annual Report of The Bank of Manhattan Trust Company 



Procedures: 1. Instruct students to define the following words in their notebooks: 

Federal Reserve Bank 

municipal bonds 

stocks 

securities 

liabilities 

discount 

2. Distribute The Bank of Manhattan Trust Company "Statement of Condition 
as of December 21, 1929." Discuss the relationship between resources and lia- 
bilities. Why are the two figures the same? Ask students to suggest reasons 
why the report says nothing about the October 1929 stock market crash. Pre- 
dict what might be the effects of the crash on the bank by the year 1932. 

3. List the names of banks in your community on the board. 

4. Divide the class into groups and have each group research the following 
information on the bank it is assigned. 

When was it created? 

Did the bank merge with another bank? 

Has its name changed? 

How many branches does it have? 

In what geographical area does the bank operate? 

Who is on the Board of Directors? 

How can you get a copy of its financial report for 1994? 

If you succeed in obtaining one, compare it to the one for The Bank of 
Manhattan Trust Company. 

5. Have groups share the information they gathered with the class. 



Activity Two: 

Disciplines: Social Studies, Art, Language Arts 

Grade Levels: 4-8 



Time Frame: three class periods 



Materials Needed: 



• Map portion of The Bank of Manhattan Trust Co. Annual Report 

• Worksheet "Banks" 

• Construction paper 

• map of your community 

• art supplies 
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Annual Report of The Bank of Manhattan Trust Company 
Learning Objectives: Students will: 

1. Understand the importance of banks in the financial life of a community. 

2. Analyze a 1929 document and record information gathered on a worksheet. 

3. Create a map of their community depicting the location of and illustrating 
the role of banks. 

Procedures: 1. Distribute map section of the Annual Report and the worksheet "Banks." 

Instruct students in cooperative groups to complete the worksheet. 

2. Direct students to create a map of their own community similar to the 1929 
map. Include all banks and branches and include illustrations that depict the 
involvement of banks in the community. 

3. Display the maps created by each group. 
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Annual Report of The Bank of Manhattan Trust Company 



Name or Group 



BANKS 



Directions: Answer the following questions by analyzing the map of The Bank of Man- 
hattan Trust Company. 



1. How many total branch banks or offices did the Manhattan Trust Company have 

in New York City? 

In the borough of Manhattan? 

In the borough of Brooklyn? 

2. Describe the illustrations on the side of the map. 



3. What do you think these illustrations have to do with the bank, money, and finances? 



4. What are some of the services banks provide: 

a. individuals? 

b. businesses? 

5. Make a list of all the different banks in your community. 
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Telegram to President Franklin D. Roosevelt 








tamfeli 




111 



This telegram was sent to President Franklin Delano Roosevelt by the Japanese- 
American Tozai Club of New York City on December 7, 1941, in response to the Japan- 
ese bombing of Pearl Harbor, Hawaii, by the military forces of the Empire of Japan. 
This telegram. Official File 197- A (Japan - Miscellaneous), and other related documents 
concerning President Roosevelt and World War II can be found at the Franklin D. 
Roosevelt Presidential Library in Hyde Park, New York. 



Suggested Lessons: 



Activity: 

Disciplines: 
Grade Levels: 
Time Frame: 
Materials Needed: 



Learning Objectives: 



Social Studies 
8-12 

One class period 

• Telegram 

• Social studies text or World War II reference materials that include informa- 
tion on Japanese- American Relocation Camps 

Students will: 

1. Relate this record to its appropriate place in American history. 

2. Use the record as an impetus to explore the predicament of the Japanese 
Americans during World War II. 

3. Understand the bombing of Pearl Harbor from the Japanese- American 
citizen's perspective. 
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Telegram to President Franklin D. Roosevelt 



Procedures: 1. Distribute telegram to the class. Have students react to the following ques- 

tions: 

a. When was this telegram sent? 

b. What event occurred on this day? 

c. Why would Japanese Americans be concerned about the bombing of Pearl 
Harbor? 

d. What happened to Japanese Americans during the war? 

e. Who signed Executive Order 9066 authorizing the relocation of Japanese 
Americans into camps? Do you think this telegram had the effect intended? 

Extended Activity: 1. Look at the war record of an individual Japanese American or the units com- 

posed of American born citizens of Japanese ancestry (Nisei Unit) that fought 
in World War II. 
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Class of Service 



Thu is a full-rate 
Telegram or Cable- 
nam unless Its de- 
ferred character Is In- 
dicated by a suitable 
symbol above or pre- 
cMing the address. 



WESTERN 



1201 



UNION 



N. WIUI-IAMS 
PRESIDENT 



NEWCOMB CARLTON 
CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 



J. C, W1LLEVER 
FIRST VICE-PRESIDENT 



SYMBOLS 



DL*>Dbt Letter 



NT Overnight Telegi 



LC-Deierr«d Cable 



HLT-CabU Night Utt 



Ship Radiogram 



The filing time shown In the date line on telegrams and day letters is STANDARD T1M£ at point of origin. Time of receipt is STANDARD TIME at point of destini 

H8N H 37 NT 3 EXA 



QR NEWYORK DEC 7 1941 



/. 



HIS EXCELLENCY THE PRESIDENT OF THE U.S. 

WASHDC 




WE THE AMERICAN CITIZENS OF JAPANESE DESCENT OF NEWYORKCITY AND 



VICINITY JOIN ALL AMERICANS IN CONDEMNING JAPANESE AGGRESSION AGAINS 
OUR COUNTRY AND SUPPORT ALL MEASURES TAKEN FOR THE DEFENSE OF 



THE NATION, 

tOZAI CLUB OF NEWYORK ^23 WEST 108 ST NEWYORKCITY 




444AM 





Cafeteria Mer\u for the Week of January 4, 1943 



'P 

Id 



iiEmi ffir ttl® 

iff immw^ 4}„ 



This menu is from the records of Vestal Central School District. Many similar 
records can be found in the archives of your own school district. 



Suggested Lesson: 



Disciplines: Social Studies, Health, Mathematics 

Grade Levels: 3-8 

Time Frame: one class period 

Materials Needed: • 1943 School Cafeteria Menu 

• Present day School Cafeteria Menu 

• Worksheet 

Learning Objectives: Students will: 

1. Compare school menus from 1943 to today. 

2. Calculate the cost of school lunch in 1943 and today. 

3. Examine the effect of rationing during World War II. 

Procedures: 1 . Give each student a menu and worksheet. Divide class into groups and have 

each student complete the worksheet by analyzing the document. 

2. At the end of the activity have students discuss their results with the class. 



(Lesson idea by Gail Kovac, Fourth Grade teacher, Vestal Central School.) 
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Cafeteria Menu for the Week of January 4, 1943 



Name or Group 



SCHOOL CAFETERIA MENU 
WORKSHEET 



Directions: Analyze the 1943 school cafeteria menu from Vestal, New York, and 
answer the following questions. 



1. Compare the school menu of 1943 to a current one from your school. 

SIMILARITIES DIFFERENCES 



1 .. 

2 .. 

3.. 

4., 
5. 



1 .. 

2 .. 

3.. 

4., 
5. 



2. Read the notices at the bottom of the 1943 school menu. 

a. What is a shortage? 

b. Suggest why there was a shortage of many foods in 1943. 



3. Select your favorite items from the menu and calculate the cost of lunch for one day and one week. 
What is the difference in the cost of lunch in 1943 and today. Why is there a difference? 
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lilo: 



VMk ot Jamarj 4, 1943 
Subjfot to cb«9g« try th« Cafotorla 



Tomato, pruna, grapefruit juice# ,05 

Chicken noodle, beef broth soup# o06 

Cabbage, cotte^ cheese, peach half salads. 05 
Peanut butter, jea, sliced cheese sando .05 

Noodle, tomato, cheese casserole olO 

thole wheat, white bread s02 

£:ilk o03 

Dessert - Ice cream, apple, mince pie ^05 



ol8 

Noodle, tomato, cheei 

cassemla 

Spinach 
Bread, milk 



Tuesday 

Tomato, prune, grapefruit juices .05 
Vegetable soup .05 
Cottage cneese, grapefruit, peach salads .05 
peanut butter. Jam, egg salad, cheese sand«.05 
Baked potato and butter .05 
thole wheat, white bread .02 
Kilk ,03 
Dessert - Ice cream, apple, lemon pie -.05 



t’edneaday 

Apple, prune . toa^to juices 
Tomato, chicken noodle soup 
Cranbeiry, grapefruit, gelatin salads 
Minced ham, peanut butter, gam eakdwlches 
Spanish casserole , ^ 

Raisin, whole wheat, white bread 

. L n . 

Dessert - ice cream, berry, chocolate pie 



o05 

.05 

.06 

,05 

.10 

,02 

.03 

,05 



Sgocl^l, ^ 
Baksd potato 
Buttered carrots 
Cabbage salad 
Slice of cheese 
Bread, milk 



Sneclal .18 
SpaniiH casserole 
Com atd Lima beans 
Bread, m il k 



Thursde .y 

Apple, prune juices .05 
Vegetable, beef broth ,05 
Gelatin, spring, peach half salads .05 
Lettuce, peanut butter, sliced cheese sand.. 05 
Mexican casserole 

Roil, whole wheat, white bread .02 
Hilk ,03 
Dessert - Ice cream, apple pie ,03 



Special o 18 
Mexican casserole 
Fresh beets 
noil, milk 



.05 

.05 



Friday 

Apple, prune juices 
Chicken noodle, beef broth soups 
Spring slad, cottage cheese, waldorf salads o05 
Lgg Bilad, peanut butter, sliced cheese sand.<.05 
Scalloped potatoes 

'whole wheat, white bread o02 

Milk ^ 

Dessert - Ice cream, apple, mince pie ouo 



Special .18 
Scalloped potatoes 
Acorn squash 
Slice of cheese 
Jelly 

Bread, milk 



Because of the ICb CP-iL/J’ SHORTAGE , you are requested to purchase only ' 
one dslite smd not- to have pie & la mode^ 

The SHORTAGE of all food atuffs makes it necessary to alter many menus, 
PXease do not a3jc and expect the Ircpossiblec 
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Rally Program "Support Our Boys in Vietnam! Bring Them Home!" 




This program, circa 1964-68, written in both English and Spanish, expresses the 
frustrations of Latino and African-American community members in Williamsburg, 
Brooklyn, about the Vietnam war. Although there is no indication of the year this rally 
was held, students can determine the approximate date by using other clues in the nar- 
rative, such as the mention of President Johnson and the number of servicemen who 
had died. The draft lottery of 1969 was a response to the disproportionate number of 
minority casualties, but did not completely solve the problem. This record is in the 
Jesus Colon Papers, Centro De Estudios Puertorriquenos, Hunter College, CUNY, 
Benigno Giboyeaux for the estate of Jesus Colon. 



Definition of Key Terms and Words: 

nationalists - advocates of a nation's unity and independence 



Suggested Lesson: 



Activity: 

Disciplines: 
Grade Levels: 
Time Frame: 
Materials Needed: 



Social Studies, Foreign Language, Language Arts 
7-12 

two class periods 
° Rally Program 

° Reference material on the Vietnam War 



132 



ERIC 
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Rally Program "Support Our Boys in Vietnam! Bring Them Home!" 



Leamiirg Objectives: Students will: 

1 . Understand the position and point of view of some members of a minority 
group during the Vietnam War. 

2. Interview Vietnam War veterans of various backgrounds. 

3. Write and give a speech for or against American involvement in Vietnam. 

Procedures: 1 . Have students read a number of resources concerning the Vietnam War 

including their textbook chapter. 

2. Hand out the Spanish rally program. Students who speak Spanish or those 
taking Spanish in school could attempt translating the record to the class. 
Hand out the English translation. Have students try to determine the 
approximate year this could have been written. Discuss the content of the 
record. 

3. Instruct students, individually or in pairs, to locate and interview a Vietnam 
veteran. Those veterans willing to share their experiences might be invited 
to speak to the class individually or as part of a panel. It would be best to 
invite veterans from different backgrounds to get as many perspectives as 
possible. 

4. Assign each student to select one of the following: 

a. Write a speech for the March 1st rally in Williamsburg, Brooklyn. Have 
each student select a persona and write the speech from that person's 
viewpoint. 

b. Write an open letter from the opposite point of view about the reasons 
why the war in Vietnam should be supported. 

Extended Activities: 1 . Ask students to locate newspaper articles about the rally. (Without an actual 

year, this may be a challenge!) If they are successful, ask them to share the 
results with the class. 

2. Since many of those who lived through the Vietnam era are still alive, see if 
students can contact any of the people named on the rally program. This 
might take some great detective work, but would be exceedingly rewarding 
if someone who sponsored or was at the raUy could recount the event and 
the students could share their findings with the class. 

3. CoUect interviews with Vietnam veterans in writing or on tape. Use them to 
create or add to an oral history center based in the school's media center. 
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TO THE OITIZENS OF WILLIAMSBURG A LOS CIUDADANOS DE WILLIAMSBURG 

H fli@ War in Vietnam In Our National Interest? 

dBeneficia la guerra en Vietnam nuestros intereses nacionales? iEn 

NO! The only foreign troops in Vietnam are ours and our allies. There nada beneficial Las dnicas tropas extranjeras en Vietnam son las 

are no Russian or Chinese troops there. We are not stopping aggression nuestras y las de nuestros aliados. En Vietnam no se encuentran tropas 
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Appendix A 




The following exercise provides a structured introduction to historical record 
analysis and can be used as an assignment to introduce students to historical 
records. It is adapted from a series of historical record exercises developed by 
the Education Branch of the National Archives and Records Administration. 



1. This evening, with the help of a family member or an adult who is close to 
you, look through the records of your life that have been saved as you have 
grown. These might include: a photograph, a letter, a diary, a birth certificate, a 
report card, or a library or social security card. Select one item to bring into 
class that you are willing to share with your classmates and teacher. 



2. When it is your turn, present your historical record providing the following 
information: 

a. What type of historical record is this? 

b. What is the date of the historical record? 

c. Who created the historical record? 

d. How does the historical record relate to you? 



3. Consider your historical record and the historical records of your class- 
mates. 



a. What does the existence of this historical record say about whoever 
created it? 

b. What does the existence of this historical record say about whoever 
saved it? 

c. What does the existence of this historical record say about American life 
in this time era? 
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Appendix B 




The State Archives and Records Administration (SARA), a division of the 
State Education Department, supports teachers and records managers interest- 
ed in working with teachers in a number of ways: 

n SARA publications and videos of interest to teachers include: 

Archives and You: The Benefits of Historical Records 

Birth, Death and Marriage Records: State or Local? (Local Records Information 
Leaflet No. 7) 

Guide to Records in the New York State Archives 

Documenting the Community: Suggested Records-Related Activities for Local Govern- 
ment Historians (Local Government Information Leaflet No. 30) 

Historic Document Inventory Guides (HDD - To purchase an HDI Guide(s) 
contact: SARA, Statewide Archival Services, Room 9B38 CEC, Albany, 

NY 12230; (518) 474-4372. 

Issues and Images: New Yorkers During the Thirties 

Land Use Information in Local Government Records (Local Records Information 
Leaflet No. 33) 

Let the Record Show: Practical Uses for Historical Documents (15-minute audiovisu- 
al in slide, tape, or video format. 

Local Government Records Useful in Family History Research (Local Records 
Information Leaflet No. 31) 

Public Records/Public Trust: Local Government Records Management (16-minute 
VHS cassette) 

Researching the History of Your School: Suggestions for Students and Teachers 

To order SARA publications and videos, other than the Historic Document Inven- 
tory Guides, contact New York State Archives and Records Administration, 
Room 10A46 CEC, Albany, NY 12230; (518) 473-8037. 

n SARA and Local Governments 

New York State has two laws that support local government records man- 
agement. One law requires each local government to designate a records man- 
agement officer. The law also outlines the duties of that title. In towns, vil- 
lages, and fire districts, the law specifies that the town clerk, village clerk, and 
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fire district secretary are the records management officers. In other local gov- 
ernments, it is up to the government to assign this title. If a teacher wishes to 
conduct research in a local government, the records management officer is a 
good place to start. 

The second records management law for local governments established the 
Local Government Records Management Improvement Fund to support records 
management programs in local governments through a competitive grants pro- 
gram, workshops, publications, and advisory services. The Fund is adminis- 
tered by SARA. The revenue that supports this Fund comes from filing fees on 
specific court and county records and is collected by New York's counties. 

In each of nine regions around the state, there is a SARA regional advisory 
office staffed with a full-time Regional Advisory Officer (RAO) and part-time 
support person. Teachers who have questions concerning local government 
records should contact the closest SARA regional office for assistance: 

Region 1 - Bronx, Kings, New York, Queens, Richmond Counties - 
(212)417-2201 

Region 3 - Albany, Columbia, Greene, Rensselaer, Schoharie, Sullivan, 
Ulster Counties - (518) 438-6267 

Region 4 - Clinton, Essex, Franklin, Fulton, Hamilton, Montgomery, 

St. Lawrence, Saratoga, Schenectady, Warren, Washington 
Counties - (518) 798-5717 

Region 5 - Herkimer, Jefferson, Lewis, Oneida, Onondaga, Oswego 
Counties - (315) 793-2780 

Region 6 - Broome, Chemung, Chenango, Cortland, Delaware, Madison, 
Otsego, Schuyler, Tioga, Tompkins Counties - (607) 721-8428 

Region 7 - Cayuga, Livingston, Monroe, Ontario, Seneca, Steuben, Wayne, 
Yates Counties - (716) 359-2870 

Region 8 - Allegany, Cattaraugus, Chautauqua, Erie, Genesee, Niagara, 
Orleans, Wyoming Counties - (716) 847-7903 

Region 9 - Dutchess, Orange, Putnam, Rockland, Westchester Counties - 
(914) 485-2633 

Region 10- Nassau, Suffolk Counties - (516) 360-6864 

The grants program established by the Fund supports local government 
records management projects, including the use of local government records by 
educators. The Fund has supported dozens of educational projects that use 
records of local government units such as city, county, town, and village gov- 
ernments. For example, the Amityville Union Free School District in Suffolk 
County prepared a curriculum and teacher's guide which examines the com- 
munity's history through the eyes of children of different races. In another 
instance, the fund supported a multidistrict collaboration involving teachers 
from DeRuyter Central, Fabius-Pompey, Jordan-Elbridge, and Liverpool Cen- 
tral School Districts. Twenty-five participants developed, field-tested, and pub- 
lished a collection of historical records lessons for students in grades four to 
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eight called "Learning Through Local Records." The Burnt Hills Ballston Lake 
Central School District, with funding from two grants, created a districtwide 
Cultural Heritage Center, which houses copies of historical records from the 
school district, area towns, villages, and county. The Heritage Center is used 
daily by teachers and students for research and special projects. With a second 
grant the school district developed fourth and seventh grade curriculum mater- 
ial with the theme "One-Room Schoolhouses." The curriculum explores the 
history of the one-room schoolhouses as well as the reasons for their decline. 

D SARA also administers the Documentary Heritage Program (DHP), a 
statewide program designed to locate, organize, and make available the state's 
historical records that are critical to ensuring the survival of New York's her- 
itage. The DHP consists of regional services provided through the nine Refer- 
ence and Research Library Resource Systems (3Rs) and a statewide competitive 
grants program. For more information about the DHP or historical records 
repositories and projects in your area, contact a DHP Regional Archivist at the 



following locations: 

Capital District Library Council for Reference 

and Research Resources (518) 438-2500 

Southeastern Library Resources Council (914) 691-2734 

Central New York Library Resources Council (315) 478-6080 

South Central Research Library Council (607) 273-9106 

Long Island Library Research Council, Inc (516) 632-6650 

New York METRO Reference and Research Library 

Agency, Inc (212) 228-2320 

North Country Reference and 

Research Resources Council (315) 386-4560 

Rochester Regional Research Library Council (716) 223-7570 

Western New York Library Resources Council (716) 852-3844 



D Many New York historical institutions have educational directors who have 
developed school outreach materials or preselected historical record sets; teach- 
ers may adapt these lessons to fit their particular classroom needs. Several 
examples follow: 

• The Albany County Hall of Records has several historical records kits on a 
variety of topics: the local trolley system, Albany County in the Constitu- 
tional Era, Social Welfare, and Immigration. Albany County Hall of 
Records, 250 South Pearl Street, Albany, NY 12202; (518) 447-4500. 

• Facsimiles of colonial Dutch historical records are available through the 
New Netherland Project of the New York State Library. New Netherland 
Project, New York State Library, 8th Floor CEC, Albany, NY 12230; (518) 
474-6067. 
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• Historic Cherry Hill, a historic house museum, has produced two teaching 
units: "Different Voices, Different Truths," which examines a notorious mur- 
der committed in 1827; and "Kitty Putman and the Cherry Hill Household, 
1860-1884." Historic Cherry Hill, 523 1/2 South Pearl Street, Albany, NY 
12202; (518) 434-4791. 

• Women's Rights National Historical Park has available for loan "Women 
United: Fighting For Equal Rights 1848-1920 Educational Kit." The kit is an 
interdisciplinary teaching unit with one to two weeks of activities describ- 
ing women's struggle for equal rights in the United States. Women's Rights 
National Historical Park, PO. Box 70, 116 Fall Street, Seneca Falls, NY 13148; 
(315) 568-2991. 

• Museum of the City of New York develops education kits appropriate for 
grades four to seven that are based on exhibits at the museum. The kits 
include the following titles: "Walt Whitman and New York;" "Reading Pho- 
tos: Documenting a Decade (1930s);""Introduction to the Holocaust;" "At 
the Fairs (1939 and 1963 World's Fairs);" and "Play it Again (Urban Street 
Play)." Museum of the City of New York, Education Department, 5th Ave at 
103rd Street, New York, NY 10029; (212) 543-1672, ext. 206. 
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Appendix C 







Because of the nature and quantity of historical records,, researchers will find 
the access tools used to locate historical records different from those for books 
and magazines. The most common tools available for historical records are 
guides, finding aids, and inventories. These tools help researchers search the 
often massive amount of material in historical record holdings. Historical 
records are generally not cataloged like books or museum artifacts and an item- 
ized list of historical record collection contents will, generally, not exist. Guides, 
finding aids, and inventories to historical records will give the researcher a very 
good idea of what is found in the records and provide a good indication 
whether the researcher should spend time going through a collection of records 
or move on to another group. Two examples of finding aids include: 
n The Historical Documents Inventory (HDD, a summary of historical records 
in New York State arranged by County, is available at many libraries and 
historical records repositories in the State. It is also accessible through the 
Internet. Copies are also available from SARA for purchase (see Appendix 
B, Historic Document Inventory Guides for purchase information). An exam- 
ple of a page from the HDI follows on page 145. 

□ The Guide to Records in the New York State Archives helps researchers obtain 
information about records of the State's executive, legislative, and judicial 
branch. A guide entry consists of the name of an agency, office, and the unit 
that has created the series, a series title, dates, quantity of historical records, 
and restrictions on access. An example of SARA's Guide to Records follows 
on page 146. 

At SARA and other historical records repositories, written descriptions of 
historical records are often complemented by data bases. New York Excelsior, 
an on-line catalog, provides current, comprehensive access to the holdings of 
the State Archives and the New York State Library. It is available for use at the 
State Archives and the New York State Library, and also via Internet. 

The Research Libraries Information Network (RLIN) is a national data base 
operated by RLG (Research Libraries Group), a consortium of libraries, 
archives, manuscript collections, and other research institutions across the 
country. It contains information on the holdings of the State Archives and his- 
torical repositories throughout New York State and across the United States. It 
also includes the Historical Documents Inventory (HDI). RLIN entries are 
indexed by name, title, subject, function, form of material, and geographic loca- 
tion, which make them a potent research tool. RLIN may be accessed at the 
State Archives or at RLG member institutions. Researchers need the assistance 
of professional staff when using RLIN, and there may be fees at some of the 
RLG member institutions for its use. 
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( NIC )NYWR88G“ 320-0001 

Historical Society of the Tarrytowns (Tarrytown, N.Y.). 

Account book collection, 1816-1894. 

7 V. 

Sununary: Account books from businesses and individuals in 
Tarrytown and vicinity including Jacob Horton, 1822-1862; the 
general store of John W. Myers, 1868-1870; the coal, brick and 
lumber business of James w. Husted, 1856-1858; the Tarrytown Post 
Office, 1887-1894; and unidentified volumes from a general store, 
1816, a shipping concern, 1835, and a merchant, 1838-1842. 

Finding aids: Shelf list. 

Historical Society of the Tarrytowns, Tarrytown, NY. 

(NIC )NYWR88G- 32 0-0002 

Historical Society of the Tarrytowns (Tarrytown, N.Y.). 

Map and atlas collection, 1625-1986. 
ca. 30 cubic ft. 

Summary: Property, road, topographical, and other maps largely 
of the Tarrytown, North Tarrytown, and Pocantico Hills area of 
Westchester County. Other areas include Westchester County, 
other towns and villages in Westchester County, the Hudson River, 
New York City, New York State, and the United States. Subjects 
include the American Revolution, farms, the Civil War, the Croton 
Aqueduct, housing and sub-developments, the Philipsburg Manor, 
railroads, and Indians. Also, Sanborn insurance maps for the 
Town of Greenburgh, 1924. Atlases include volumes for 
Westchester County, 1881-1941; Fairfield County, Conn., 1931; and 
the states and territories of the United States, 1876. 

Finding aids: Card catalog. 

Historical Society of the Tarrytowns, Tarrytown, NY. 
(NIONYWR88G-320-0003 

Historic Society of the Tarrytowns (Tarrytown, N.Y.). 

Photograph collection, [ca. 1850]-1978. 
ca. 6 cubic ft. 

Summary: Photoprints, postcards, lithographs, and illustrations 
largely pertaining to Tarrytown and North Tarrytown. Subjects 
include aqueducts, boats, buildings, businesses, cemeteries, 
churches, Croton Dam, fire departments, houses, the Hudson River, 
Washington Irving and his home Sunnyside, portraits, schools, 
street scenes, and water views. Collection also includes 
photograph albums from the Wood, Bacon, and Cobb families; and an 
album of photographs by william Abbatt of his boyhood home in the 
Town of Eastchester, N.Y., ca. 1880. 

Historical Society of the Tarrytowns, Tarrytown, NY. 

(NIC )NYWR88G- 320-0004 

Historical Society of the Tarrytowns (Tarrytown, N.Y.). 

Record book collection, 1856-1874. 

3 V. 

Summary: Manuscript essays by Irving Whitney Coates with 
clippings of their published form, 1871-1874; diary kept by 
Marietta D. Hays during a European trip, 1867-1868, with some 
photographs and clippings; and a record of cases before the 

(Continued next page) 
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Guide to Records in the New York State Archives 



A1889 



A1893 



Minutes of Court of Commissioners appointed to examine the con- 
troversy between Connecticut and the Mohegan Indians, 1743, 

.5 cu. ft. (1 microfilm reel) 

Marriage bonds executed by persons obtaining marriage licenses, 
1753-1783. 

3 cu. ft. 



SECRETARY OF THE PROVINCE 

A0270 Register of the provincial secretary, 1642-1660. 
1.5 cu. ft. 



NEW YORK (STATE) 

SECRETARY OF STATE/DEPARTMENT OF STATE 



A0325 


Secretary of state’s letterbooks, 1831-1905. 
1 cu. ft. 


A0323 


Deputy secretary of state’s letterbooks, 1880-1883, 
2 cu. ft. (3 volumes) 


A0326 


Registers of letters received and instruments recorded, 1858-1880. 
.5 cu. ft. (3 volumes) 


Division of Legal Affairs 


A0726 


Moss Lake Indian lands negotiation files, ca. 1974-1979. 
3 cu. ft. 


Bureau of Legal Services 


13029 


1980 Olympics legal issues files, 1976-1980. 
2 cu. ft. 


Office of Charities Registration 


13011 


Registration statements and annual financial reports of charitable 
organizations, 1 950-1987. 

433 cu. ft. 


Division of the 


Land Office 


B0635 


Terminations of easements, ca. 1948-1960. 
4 cu. ft. 
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The National Council for the Social Studies publishes, approximately four 
times each year, the "Teaching with Documents" section in its journal. Social 
Education. Frequently the Organization of American Historians features a docu- 
mentary teaching lesson in its Magazine of History. There are also commercially 
prepared series such as the kits prepared by the National Archives. These prod- 
ucts are designed for a national audience and permit teachers to compare and 
contrast local historical records and issues with those on the national or world 
level. The "Perspectives" sets prepared by Proctor and Gamble introduce 
pupils to interesting historical records that can be found in a business archives 
relating to eras in American History. 

The following institutions and associations provide information and sup- 
port to teachers wishing to research in historical records and develop documen- 
tary teaching materials. This is by no means an exhaustive or complete listing. 
Contact your library, historical society, historian, fellow educators, universities, 
or other community resources for more information about local historical 
records educational materials. 



New York State Archives and Records Administration 
New York State Education Department 
Room 10A46 CEC 
Albany, NY 12230 

New York State Council for the Social Studies 
P.O. Box 625 

White Plains, NY 10603-0625 

New York State Historical Association 
Lake Road 
P.O. Box 800 
Cooperstown, NY 13326 

American Association of State and Local History 
530 Church Street 
Suite 600 

Nashville, TN 37219 
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National Center for History in the Schools 

University of California, Los Angeles 

Moore Hall 334 

Los Angeles, CA 90024-1521 

National History Day 

11201 Euclid Avenue 

Cleveland, OH 44106 

National Council for the Social Studies 
3501 Newark St. NW 
Washington, DC 20016 

National Park Service, Department of Interior 
Heritage Education 

National Trust for Historic Preservation 
1785 Massachusetts Avenue, NW 
Washington, DC 20036 

National Women's History Project 
7738 Bell Road 
Windsor, CA 95492 

Organization of American Historians 
112 North Bryan Street 
Bloomington, IN 47401 

Proctor & Gamble Company 
PO. Box 599 

Cincinnati, OH 45201-0599 
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State Archives and Records Administration 
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U.S. Department of Education 

Office of Educational Research and Improvement (OERI) 
National Library of Education (NLE) 
Educational Resources Information Center (ERIC) 
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